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SOVIET SCENE 


News Briefs From the U.S.S.R. 


Par Deutsche Zentral-Zeitung (German language newspaper 
published in Moscow) publishes letters from peasants from the 
collective farms of Marienthal and Sivash (Spartacus District of 
the Volga German Republic) rejecting the financial aid sent by the 
Nazi “Brothers In Need” organization from Germany. The same 
paper publishes the declaration of a Marienthal collective farmer, 
Robert Schmidt, who has returned twenty marks to the sender, 
declaring that he does not need any help from Nazi Germany. 


* * * 


A new type of agreement has been drawn up between the 
Machine Tractor Stations (MTS) and the collective farms, of 
vast importance to the collective farmers whom they serve. 
Under the new agreement, the rate of pay for their services is fixed 
in accordance with the harvest yield, and which varies with the 
size of the collective. 

* * * 


Experiments with rubber made from plants which are similar to 
the Hevia plant found in Central Asia, carried out during the past 
year in Tashkent, have given good results. The plantations of the 
“Kautschukonos” (Rubber) Trust are to be extended during the 
next four years to about 75,000 acres. As present the trust has 
about 7 million plants under cultivation. 


* * * 


The most northerly airplane station in the world is at the Polar 
station on the Pacific Bay, Franz Josef Land, where two airplanes 
have been stationed since last Autumn, their purpose being to aid 


Saving the oil from a new gusher in the Baku oil fields. Levo- 
shenov is the brigade leader. 
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in navigation of the Northeast Passage between Archangel and 
Vladivostok. 
* * * 

Over one million Austrian schillings have been collected by the 
Soviet workers to aid the victims of Austrian fascism. The Soviet 
Central Council of Trade Unions has opened a special financial 
department for receiving the continuous flow of money from all 
parts of the Soviet Union. A Children’s Home for the orphans of 
the dead fighters is to be erected in Moscow and places are being 
reserved for the children of the Austrian victims in creches and 
kindergartens. Thousands of individual workers have pledged 
from one to five days pay for the fund and to work on their rest 
day and devote their wages to swell the relief fund. The collective 
farm of the village of Olshana has collected 1,000 rubles. 


A Jewish colonist in Biro-Bidjan. 


The 28th of March marked the sixth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Biro-Bidjan in Soviet Asia by the Soviet Government as a 
region for Jewish colonization. Despite many difficulties and 
hardships, which have to a large extent been overcome, the region 
now has 10,000 Jews settled on the land and it is expected that 
10,000 more will be sent there this year. All evidence indicates 
that the building of Biro-Bidjan will proceed at an accelerated 
rate and the day is not far distant when Biro-Bidjan will be pro- 
claimed a Jewish Socialist Soviet Republic. The formation of the 
Jewish national region was part of the vast program of the Soviet 
Government for complete freedom for all national minorities in the 
U.S.S.R. In addition to Biro-Bidjan there are four other Jewish 
national regions in the Ukraine and the Crimea; Kalinindorf, Sta- 
lindorf, Freidorf and Neizlatopol. Hundreds of thousands of Jews 
are participating in every field of activity and life all over the 
U.S.S.R., besides those in agricultural and industrial colonies. The 
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Soviet Union is giving refuge to thousands of Jews who have fled 
from fascist terror in Germany and Austria. 


* * * 


A powerful new amphibian type of airplane, the “SH-5” is being 
manufactured by Soviet factories. It is equipped with two engines 
of 480 hp. each and holds 14 passengers. It is to be used for air 
photography, air-sowing, Arctic exploration and general transport. 
The plane is capable of flying 4 miles high, has a speed of 145 
miles an hour, and can fly 1,250 miles without landing. It can 
land on water, ice or snow. 


* * * 


The collective farmers of the West Siberian Provinces demand 
new songs, written since the revolution. Out of 25 collective farms, 
9 organized small orchestras during the course of one month. The 
others were hampered because of the shortage of production in 
musical instruments, and the shortage of musical scores. The 
Party organization in this district has added a musical instructor 
and an organizer of dramatic groups to every brigade of cultural 
propaganda workers sent out. One cultural brigade organized 17 
theatrical circles among the Yudinsk collective farmers. The 
farmers want to sing and graduates from musical and theatrical 
technicums are being urged to go out to the new Soviet villages 
to help. 

* * om 

A decree ordering a review of the educational qualifications of 
elementary school teachers has been issued by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education, emphasising the fact that in order to insure 
the carrying out of the second Five-Year Plan in education the 
qualifications of the teachers must be raised. Those teachers whose 
qualifications do not correspond with the educational programs of 
the 7 year compulsory schools must acquire them within the next 
two years (in certain national territories, three) through corre- 
spondence courses or holiday and evening classes. All elementary 
and high school teachers must have the necessary pedagogic quali- 
fications, such as are provided by the colleges of pedagogy, by 1937 
at the latest. 

* * x 

The People’s Commissariat of State Farms has granted 95,250,- 
000 rubles for housing, municipal, and cultural construction in the 
grain and live stock farms. Considerable amounts are included in 
the above sums for the building of new hospitals, baths, laundries, 
disinfection chambers, clubs, schools and kindergartens. 


* * * 


Keeping the pledge, made at the funeral of the three Soviet 
fliers who established the world’s record flight into the stratosphere 
(13.67 miles), to honor their memory by continuing to explore the 
stratosphere, Soviet aeronauts have experimented with sending 
aloft an automatic balloon. This balloon burst at the prearranged 
height of 11.5 miles, and released scientific instruments attached to 
a parachute which floated safely to earth. 


* * * 


The official telegraphic agency of the Soviet Union (TASS) 
states that there is not a single foreign soldier in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and that the malicious report spread by the 
newspaper “Asahi” of Tokio is false and was spread with the in- 
tention of creating a pretext for the occupation of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic by Japanese troops. 


Gold mining in Soviet Yakutia, Northern Siberia. An electric 
dredge at work on the Aldan alluvial beds in this Arctic region 
rich in minerals. The brigade of workers operating this dredge 
was awarded the Red Banner of Labor for fulfilling their quota. 








Soviets Fight Bureaucracy—The organizational changes in 
Soviet industry and agriculture adopted by the 17th Party Con- 
gress are being carried out. The entire apparatus of the state 
and the party is being transformed in order to fulfill the gigantic 
plan of socialist construction embodied in the second Five-Year 
Plan. The state functions must be increasingly performed, not 
only by paid functionaries, but voluntarily by workers from the 
ranks. This is in line with the abolition, some months ago, of the 
Commissariat of Labor, whose functions were turned over to the 
Central Council of Trade Unions. 

The executive and administrative system is to be simplified, as 
part of the attack on bureaucracy—“Public Enemy No. 1 of So- 
cialism.” Closer contact will be established between local Soviets 
and local trade union and party organizations, and the central 
executive committees and administrative authorities at the top. 
There will be a better check-up of the work of those entrusted 
with responsibility in carrying out decisions. The individual 
responsibility and authority of leaders will be increased, whether 
they are party members or not. Cooperation between farms and 
factories will be strengthened. The number of office workers 
will be cut 10 per cent; “chair-warmers” will be sent into the 
field to do actual productive labor. The trade unions will have 
charge of seeing to it that the supply of food and goods and 
housing is greatly improved. 


* * * * 


Mental ills are almost non-existent in Soviet Russia, according 
to Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, who told the American Associa- 
tion of Hospital Social Workers, who met in New York last 
month, about public health work in the Soviet Union. Dr. Wii- 
liams said that in outlawing exploitation, the Soviet Union struck 
at the roots of social maladjustment and mental disorders. Ameri- 
can mental hygiene is patching and repairing damage already 
done by capitalist exploitation, while Russian mental hygiene is 
educational and preventative. By giving the Soviet worker 


security and freedom from worry about the future, Dr. Williams 
declared, the Five-Year Plan has almost completely abolished 
insanity, suicide, and neurotic disorders. The Soviet worker is 
interested in his work, he is healthy and happy and confident of 
his future in a cooperative society. 





Red Army skiers—Kitchigin, Gentimurov, Vetcherik, Golomitchev 

and Bogomolev, who broke all records last month for speed. and 

endurance in their Irkutsk to Moscow ski run of 3,600 miles, mak- 
ing an average of 60 miles per day. 


A group of Soviet leaders at the 17th Party Congress: From right 

to left, sitting—Lazar Kaganovitch, S. Kirov, G. Ordjontkidze, K. 

Voroshilov, Joseph Stalin, P. Postychev; standing—L. Chudov, 

V. Molotov, V. Kuibeshev, L. Beriya, A. Yenukidze, N. Ghikalo, 
N. Khrutchev, D. Sulimov. 
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“BLAZING WITH ENERGY” 


Walter Duranty recently said that “the most interesting thing 
about the New Russia is that it is fairly blazing with energy”... 
“It is as if the revolution had burst an ice dam and released waters 
that are now sweeping all before them. It is like the pioneer 
spirit of early America but a hundredfold intensified. . . . The 
essential quality of this virile race is that defeats and disasters 
only spur it to more vigorous action.” 

Duranty cites the Soviet determination to conquer the strato- 
sphere as an instance of this “blazing energy” (which should be 
attributed to the creativeness of the working class when freed 
from the fetters of capitalism, not to the virility of the Russians). 
The Soviet workers are building another stratostat balloon, 
twice as large as the one which after flying higher than man had 
ever flown before, met disaster. Duranty does not believe the 
statement that this balloon will fly fifty miles high, but he says 
that the word “impossible” does not exist in the Soviet dictionary. 


The new balloon is designed with a parachute above the gondola 
so that if pressure tore away the gondola from the balloon, as 
happened in the recent disaster, the parachute would bring the 
gondola safely to the ground. 


* * * * 


The Soviet Government is demanding the release of Soviet 
aviators forced down in Manchuria near the Soviet border, after 
they had lost their way in a fog. The Japanese imperialists are 
holding the aviators, charging that they intentionally flew over 
Manchukuoan territory. On several occasions the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has complained that Japanese army planes have flown 
into Soviet territory in violation of treaties. 





“Conditions are 200 per cent better . . .”’ 


A letter to Hays Jones from Jack Scott, American 
worker at Magnitogorsk 


ieee 1934 our main job here is to build up the rolling mill and 
the open hearth so that they will be able to take care of all the 
pig iron that the blast furnaces produce. I am working right now 
on the pipe line that will take the gas from the blast furnaces to the 
rolling mill. It’s a big job and a cold one. The workers on this 
job are all young fellows. I am one of the oldest men on my 
brigade. The Komsomols are very active. On the coldest days 
when we get orders that all work in the air is to be stopped, the 
riggers and welders laugh and go right on working. We are well 
equipped against the cold. We have felt boots, fur coats and hats, 
gloves, warm pants and jacket’s, all of which were given to us by 
our trust. 

Conditions are about 200 per cent better than they were last 
year. There is plenty of basic foods to be had—bread, meat, 
sugar, tea, fish, etc. and we get a limited supply of such things as 
candy, cookies, etc. These latter we hardly got at all last year. 
The living quarters of the workers are improving all the time. 
Every week or two a new apartment house in the socialist city is 
finished and 50 or 60 families move into nice, well-equipped quar- 
ters, out of the old temporary wooden barracks. 

Clothes are more plentiful too. In general the workers feel here 
that they are getting the results of the hard work that has been 
put into this place during the last four years. Any plain, ordinary 
worker (non-party member), who is politically inexperienced and 
more or less politically unconscious, will tell you quite naturally, 
and without any show at all, that he would give his neck for the 
revolution if it were necessary. Particularly the young workers 
here who have a tremendous devotion to the new society. 

The demands on party members are terrific; they must be 
leaders wherever they work, and no mistakes are tolerated. A 
Communist must be absolutely honest, and must behave in his 
personal life in such a manner that no one will have any reason to 
say that he is a demoralizing element. To be a party member here 
means a great deal, and because of this the party is strong. It 
leads without dictating, because it is part of the whole working 
class—the most active and developed workers are party members. 
And the principles set down by Marx and Engels and Lenin are 
carried out here remarkably well. 


About the socialist competition on between us—I’m plugging 
away on my part of it. I’m one of a brigade of structural steel 
welders. It keeps me stepping and then some. I study at night. 
I hope things are going well with you. Transport workers occupy 
a key position and your work is very important. 


PALACE OF SOVIETS 


A Giant of the Second “Piatiletka”’ 
By ISIDORE ROSENFIELD 


Assistant Professor of Architecture, New York University 


SCORES to a declaration by Kuibeshev, the Palace of 
Soviets and the All-Union Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine are regarded by the Soviets as two of the most important 
giants of the secorid Five-Year Plan. Just as Magnitogorsk, 
Dnieprostroy, Sel-Mash and other giants of the first Five-Year 
Plan are all foundations of socialist industry, so will the Palace 
and the Institute be symbols of cultural achievement in the second. 

The Palace of Soviets is designed not merely to perform a 
useful function but to embody the ideology of Bolshevism. It is 
not a simple task to design architectural form that not only con- 
tains abstract beauty but which also speaks an inspiring language 
to the workers who behold it. This was the task set before the 
architects of the Palace of Soviets. It is small wonder therefore 
that the bourgeois architects who tried their hand at it produced 
hollow shells that had no meaning to the proletariat. Only a soul 
imbued with the spirit of the workers’ revolution could interpret 
this spirit by means of “sticks and stones.” 

From the very 
beginning the ar- 
chitect, B. M. Jo- 
fan, caught that 
spirit. He shared 
the highest award 
in the first compe- 
tition in the winter 
of 1931-32. Even 
his first design 
contained elements 
of monumentality 
as opposed to the 
other projects 
which were merely 
utilitarian. When 
the committee of 
the highest Soviet 
leaders who had 
charge of this proj- 
ect called for a 
second competi- 
tion, only those 
who showed prom- 
ise of understand- 
ing were allowed 
to compete. The 
drawings were 
ready in July, 1932. 
Jofan was clearly ahead of all the others. I had the pleasure 
of studying his solution in the course of my many visits to 
Jofan’s home. The design was a magnificent, solid, imposing 
structure, but it lacked the quality of phenomenal drama. Jofan 
was aware of that. We commented that to produce a work of 
great dramatic quality and scale one must get away and live and 
think in terms of that one great drama. Jofan was mentally tired 
and harassed by many of his other responsibilities, and he could 
not allow himself a vacation. A few days later he told me that 
the committee decided not to accept any of the solutions as final 
and that a third competition would be held. To this competition 
only nine of the most promising architects were invited. 


In the meantime Jofan got his longed-for “vacation” in the form 
of a prolonged sojourn in the hospital. His third attempt was a 
great improvement over the second, but obviously the committee 
thought the project bigger than any one mind. Consequently two 
collaborators were appointed, Goldfrisch and Shchuko. Jofan was 
made chief of design and the three produced the fourth and final 
version. The claim of William Zorach that Jofan had stolen his 
idea is ridiculous, for Jofan’s original model, completed before 
Zorach’s model for a Lenin memorial, incorporated the same basic 
architectural conception of concentric cylinders, that is developed 
in the final design. 


The site, formerly occupied by a cathedral, is just north of the 
Kremlin. The principal facade will face the Kremlin and will be 
separated from it by a vast circular space on which great avenues, 
some across new bridges over the Moscow River, will converge. 
In other words a new focal point in the plan of Moscow is being 


B. M. Jofan 
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created. For purposes of popular demonstrations the building 
will be approached via a great podium of stairs which will be 
about 360 ft. wide. 

The most important elements on the principal level will be two 
auditoria; one seating 20,000 and the other 6,000, to be used for 
congresses and dramatic performances. Each auditorium will be 
disposed in an amphitheatre facing each other. Between them will 
be two stages separated only by curtains. In this manner the 
stages can be combined into one vast platform viewed from both 
auditoria. Above the main auditorium will be a mural panorama 
of the revolution and the various floors in the main shaft of the 
building will be devoted to the museum of the revolution. 

The whole structure is to be about 1,290 feet high. The Palace 
of Soviets will therefore be the highest, as well as the largest, 
building in the world. Work will begin immediately and it will 
probably take about three years to complete this new Soviet giant. 





Do You Want a Free Trip to the Soviet 
Union? 


In the sub campaign, which will end on June 1, the individual 
sending in the most subscriptions will receive a free trip to the 
Soviet Union—providing we reach the goal set by the Convention, 
of 10,000 new readers, including in this number 3,000 new subs. If 
this is not accomplished, the first prize will be a set of 10 books 
on the Soviet Union, to the value of $25. The second prize will be 
your choice of any 5 books, or a year’s sub to the Moscow Daily 
News or any Russian article, imported from the U.S.R.R., to the 
value of $10 (Russian blouse, shawl, embroidery, toys, boxes, etc.). 

In addition, special prizes will be given: everyone sending in 100 
subs will get books or a Russian article to the value of $5; for 
every 50 subs we will give a bronze statuette of Lenin; for 25 
subs a $2.50 book or set of pamphlets or U.S.S.R. IN CON- 
STRUCTION ; for 10 subs you will get a set of 5 pamphlets. 


Every branch fulfilling its quota will get a special prize of a 
silk, hand-emproidered kerchief about 24 inches square, with 
the emblem of the Soviet Union. (Quotas in March issue.) 


To date, the New York District is leading in the campaign, 
with approximately 350 new subs secured. Washington, D. C., 
a recently reorganized F.S.U. branch, has just entered the 
contest, and sent in 30 new subs in the last 10 days. The 
rest of the country is sadly lagging behind. Subs are coming 
in at the rate of 400 a month as compared with 250 last 
year; this increase is still insufficient. Complete figures for 
each branch will be given in the May issue. 

No one can doubt the opportunities offered us for building a 
mass circulation; nor can anyone question the urgency of this task. 

It is an imperative duty imposed upon us by the growing 
war danger, the menace of fascism. We can help defend the 


Soviet Union right now by spreading the truth about that 
country through the medium of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


Get busy today. Send for supplies and instructions. 





Two Soviet Cartoons 


Left—Squaring the circle; Captain Anthony Eden journeys over 
Europe doing some practical research.. Drawing by Efimov in 
PRAVDA.  Right— Bolshevik self-criticism; an attack, im 


ISVESTIA, upon the inefficient bureaucrats who spent their time 

in office chairs arguing endlessly, adopting paper resolutions and 

plans, but not taking part in the actual work of socialist construc- 

tion. The campaign against bureaucracy was intensified at the 
17th Party Congress. 



























Nadia Astashka, 20-year-old shock brigade leader in the cloth 
factory at Vitebsk, in the White Russian Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lic, has received the highest award with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment honors its heroes of socialist construction, the Order of Lenin. 


THEATRE UNION TO PRODUCE 
“STEVEDORE” 


The second production of the THEATRE UNION will be 
a play about the struggles of American Negro workers against 
lynching and Jim-crowism. It is called STEVEDORE, and 
was written by Paul Peters and George Sklar. On Monday, 
May 14, there will be a benefit performance for SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY and the New York District of the F.S.U. 

Everyone who saw PEACE ON EARTH will want to see 
STEVEDORE. But wait until May 14 so that the magazine 
and organization will benefit. Get your tickets at the District 
F.S.U. office or at your branch, 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By LEWELLYS F. BARKER, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Medicine, John Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore 


WHEN my wife and I flew from Berlin to Moscow and spent 

twenty-five days in the Soviet Union with a party conducted 
by Mr. David Ostrinsky of New York, visiting Moscow, Leningrad, 
the towns along the Volga River, Stalingrad, Rostov and Odessa, 
one of my principal interests was to observe the conditions of 
medical activity and especially of medical education in a country in 
which curative and preventive medicine had undergone practically 
complete socialization. I communicated freely and directly with 
many of the professors in the medical schools and with a number of 
investigators in special institutes; through them I was able to gain 
a very good idea of the general organization of medical practice 
(curative and preventive), of the status of the medical schools and 
of the condition of medical research. 

Under the old regime the medical schools in Russia, though few 
in number, were of a high order and the graduates compared fav- 
orably in general culture and in special medical training with the 
best in other countries. But, unfortunately, the total number of 
graduates was small and in 1913 there were only some 19,000 
physicians in the whole of Russia to care for a population of 
150,000,000 people. Most of these physicians lived in the cities and 
larger towns, only a few practising in rural districts, so few that 
in certain areas there was only one physician for a district with a 
population of over 30,000 people. Owing to this great scarcity of 
medical practitioners, the mortality rate in old Russia was very 
high (more than twice that of England and four times that of 
Norway) ; the industrial workers and the peasants had practically 
no expert medical care, since they could be attended only by 
medically untrained persons (“feldschers” and “feldscheritzas”) ; 
and general preventive medicine lacked any central organization. 


Socialization of Medicine 


In 1918, under Soviet rule, medical work of all kinds became 
nationalized. The first Commissar of Health, Dr. N. A. Semashko, 
developed the plans for the unification of all medical activities, 
for making adequate medical care accessible for the masses without 
the payment of medical fees, for greatly increasing the number of 
medical schools and of medical practitioners, and for organizing 
and maintaining supervised public health services to be combined 
with the curative medical services into a single whole. It was a 
very ambitious and nobly conceived plan, and prodigious efforts 
were made to promote its prompt realization, efforts that have 
been continued. Though each of the seven constituent Republics 
of the Soviet Union has its own medical organization, this 
organization is everywhere the same in principle though varying 
in details; in none is clinical medicine kept separate or distinct 
from preventive medicine. 

By 1932, the number of doctors in Soviet Russia had increased 
to 76,000; four times as many as in 1913. Every doctor had be- 


Airplane view of the new Mechnikov hospital near Leningrad, and 
one of the nurses, Nina Kukharkina. 


come a State employee; ninety per cent worked exclusively for 
(and were paid by) the State, the practice of medicine had become 
largely institutionalized in dispensaries, polyclinics, hospitals, sana- 
toria and rest homes, special provisions had been made for the 
prevention and treatment of tuberculosis and venereal diseases, 
and enormous progress had become observable in the prevention 
of deaths from childbirth and from unskilled abortions, as well as 
in the care and prevention of disease among children. The general 
death rate for all of the U.S.S.R. fell from 27.3 per thousand of 
population in 1913 to 20.3 per thousand in 1926. In Moscow during 
the same period the death rate fell from 23.2 to 13.4 (that in New 
York City for 1926 being 12.8). This gigantic experiment in the 
complete socialization of medicine is being watched with eager 
interest by medical authorities in every country of the civilized 
world. (Since 1926 the death rate has further declined. Ed.) 


Medical Institutes Increase 


Whereas in 1912, there were only six institutions for medical 
training in Russia, the number had increased by 1930 to 34 and 
by 1933 to 106. In 1932 there were some 36,000 medical students 
under training and the Commissar hopes that by 1937 the defi- 
ciency in medical personnel will be largely overcome. 

The newly-trained doctors are drawn in the main from the 
industrial workers. Any one desiring medical training applies to 
a Committee of workmen, which in turn makes the preliminary 
selections that are forwarded to a special commission (composed 
of representatives of administrators of medical schools, professors 





Four years of crisis with its attendant semi-starvation, 
poor housing, and generally unhygenic conditions has en- 
ormously increased sickness in the capitalist world. Ameri- 
can workers, the majority of whom live at the bare sub- 
sistence level, cannot afford the services of private phy- 
sicians and public clinics are overcrowded and poorly equip- 
ped to handle the problems of health service. A prominent 
American physician tells how the problem is being solved 
in the first workers republic. 











in the schools, trade unions, and student workers) for decision 
as to admission. The student who is accepted is given a cash 
allowance for expenses and is also paid something additional for 
any definite hospital work that he or she performs. In 1930, 
about three-fourths of the medical students were women. 


Though the student helps with hospital or dispensary work from 
the beginning, most of the first two years of the course are spent 
in what we would call “premedical” studies (general biology; 
practical laboratory work). In the later years, the student is 
relegated to one of three special departments: (a) a curative- 
preventive faculty in which general practitioners, surgeons and 
dentists are trained; (b) a hygienic-preventive faculty for the 
special preparation of public health officers, epidemiologists and 
food hygienists; and (c) a faculty for maternal and child welfare 
to prepare for the special care of motherhood and childhood. All 
students are required to receive instruction in military science, in 
economics, in sociology, in meteorology and hydrology, and in 
dialectic materialism (Marxism) in addition to that in medicine 
proper. 

Much stress in medical education is laid upon the social service 
point of view. Thus, the students visit factories to inspect their 
sanitary arrangements; they examine the conditions under which 
pupils work in the public schools; and they inspect the homes of 
workers and peasants to discover evidences of faulty hygiene. 


Graduate Doctors Don’t Have to Worry About a Job 


On graduation, the newly-fledged physician is at once assigned 
to the paid position in which he or she is to work regularly. 
Every three years, each medical practitioner is expected to take a 
course in a postgraduate medical school for three or four months. 
Thus far, however, the dearth of doctors has been so great that 
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v 1. It’s a boy! Sasha phones 
Marusia from a booth in the 
hospital. 2. The beautiful 
Crimea, Soviet equivalent of 
Florida and California, was 
once the playground of Rus- 
sian aristocrats, parasites 
who are now in Paris, Ber- 
lin, New York and other 
capitals of the capitalist 
world planning intervention 
to get back their lost privi- 
leges. Their palaces are oc- 
cupied by Soviet workers on vacation and by invalids. 3. Shock brigaders 
are: given special care in Soviet hospitals. 4. Dr. M. F. Sitovich, head of 
the Scientific Institute of Physiology in Saratov, is famous for his discovery 
of anew method of detecting cancer in its incipient stages through the use of 


chlorine concentrate. He is examining a collective farmer whose eye has 
been eaten away by cancer. 5. Sanatorium for children in Sokolntki. A 
nurse is giving a Tadjik boy a thorough examination, which all Soviet chil- 
dren receive periodically. 6. A patient in the Smolensk Therapeutic Institute, 
receiving the D’Arsonrol method of treatment for a heart disease. 


not more than half of those in practice have been able to avail 
themselves of these opportunities for postgraduate training. 

Space prevents my dealing in further detail with medical educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Anyone who is interested would do well 
to read “Red Medicine: Socialized Health in Soviet Russia,” 
the recently published book by Sir Arthur Newsholme and John A. 
Kingsbury. 


Testing fatigue reactions of Soviet school children in a manual 

training shop in Tiflis. Such scientific tests are also made with 

adult workers in all industries, as part of the program of health 
protection. 

















Why Negroes Should Defend The U.S.S.R. 


By REUBEN S. YOUNG, M.D. 


Dr. Young is a Negro physician in New York, and a member 
of the National Committee of the F.S.U. 


O an American Negro, a trip to the Soviet Union is an eye 

opener in more ways than one. For the first time in my 
life I was in a country where racial barriers had been completely 
swept away and the brotherhood of man made a living reality. 

In the Soviet Union where economic slavery has been superseded 
by Socialism and where no privileged class exists, all minority 
groups, be they Negroes, Chinese, Jews, Turks, Uzbeks, Tad- 
jiks, Arabs, or Mongolians, are given equal opportunities in every 
field—economic, political, social and cultural. No more is it 
necessary for a ruling class to suppress the workers of the 
national minorities, for under Socialism there is no exploitation 
of any group, but everything is produced for the good of all 
and the only ruling class is the working class. The Soviet 
worker sees in the worker of every race, a fellow human being 
who has an equal right to his share of the things which labor 
creates. 


I constantly kept contrasting the treatment accorded a Negro 
in that free country with that meted out to him in America. 
The presence of a Negro in the best hotels, in the theatres, the 
restaurants, is a source of pleasure to Soviet citizens and every 
effort is made to make him comfortable. It seemed that extra 
efforts were made to make us welcome and happy and to remove 
from one that sense of fear and inferiority which capitalism has 
tried to instill into the Negro. To the Soviet worker social 
equality is a real and vital thing. It marks the beginning of 
a solidarity of races in the U.S.S.R. which will finally lead to 
an international solidarity of all races and the end of exploita- 
tion of the darker peoples for the gain of the capitalists of the 
so-called superior races. 


No Jim-Crowism in the Soviet Union 

In the crowded street cars, in the trains, in the theatres, at 
the stations, everywhere one goes one finds an exuberance of joy. 
At first one becomes embarrassed by their great interest, but 
this embarrassment soon disappears, for although one may not 
understand their language to interpret their oral greetings, one 
readily interprets the spirit of brotherhood which emanates 
from their every expression and action. 


During my stay in the U.S.S.R., I was shown the greatest 
courtesy and attention everywhere and given every privilege 
that could be accorded a guest. If I sat alone at a dining table, 


Arley Teets, American Negro radio singer in Moscow. 


there would always be someone to join me and make it pleasant 
for me. I went to the Soviet Union as an unknown quantity, 
knowing no one nor taking with me any kind of recommenda- 
tion. I then belonged to no organization in the U. S. that I 
could have used as an introduction, yet I found everyone willing 
to welcome me on face value. ; 


I was in Moscow during the celebrations of the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary of the Revolution and tried through other Americans 
to obtain a ticket for the Red Square. No tickets were to be 
had. On the evening before the celebration I mentioned to 
one of the Intourist officials that I was very eager to see the 
celebration on the Red Square. He said that he had been given 
but 50 tickets for over 600 delegates in their charge. However, 
he added that if it was at all possible, he would get a ticket for 
me. The next morning, there was a knock at my door and I 
was told that they were waiting for me at the Intourist office. 
I dressed quickly and rushed to the office and found a ticket wait- 
ing for me. The chief of the department, whom I had never 
met before, greeted me and said it was a pleasure to have me 
as one of their guests. You can imagine my joy at such an 
honor for the celebration was the greatest sight I have ever 
witnessed. 


I met a number of other colored Americans during my stay 
in Moscow and they confirmed my impressions of the true equality 
accorded national minorities. There was Wayland Rudd, who 
was being paid 500 rubles a month while he was training for the 
stage; young Patterson, a recent graduate of Hampton Uni- 
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Soviet sportsmen celebrating International Youth Day, with an 

American Negro worker carrying the banner. He has won several 

prizes in sports events, a regular part of the leisure-time program 

of Soviet workers. And Negroes are not Jim-crowed as in the 
Olympic games. 


versity in interior decorating, who was given his first job, 
decorating the twelve story Intourist Hotel; Homer Smith, who 
left a petty job in the U. S. Post Office to handle a big assign- 
ment reorganizing the mailing department of the Moscow Central 
Post Office; Sylvia Garner who received a thorough training in 
voice culture and with it 4,000 rubles, and Arley Teets, popular 
singer over the Soviet radio. 


“Soviets Have Found Only Solution” 


One comes away from the Soviet Union profoundly con- 
vinced that the Soviet policy is the only correct policy for the 
solution of our race problems. One realizes that the policy of 
national discrimination practiced under the Tsar, which pitted 
one race against the other, and facilitated the common economic 
exploitation of all, is duplicated here in capitalist America. One sees 
more clearly the analogy between the treatment by the Tsar of the 
darker races in the old Russian Empire and that of imperialist 
America toward the Negroes and toward the Cubans, Haitians, 
Filipinos and others in American colonies. The Tsarist policy 
of instilling a feeling of “inferiority” in the darker races, the 
term “sarts” (yellow dogs) applied to the dark skinned peoples 
of Central Asia, is duplicated a hundred fold in “civilized” 
America, where “Niggers” are jim-crowed, lynched, discriminated 
against, all in an attempt to subjugate and make the Negro 
accept his inferior social status. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union towards the many national 
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minorities was an inspiration to me, and that is why upon my 
return to the U. S. A. I joined the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
defenders of the only country in the world where to have a dark 
skin is not a mark of social and economic inferiority. This is 
why all other American Negroes should be friends of the Soviet 
Union. Especially now, when certain Negro misleaders are 
spreading propaganda that Japan will lead the darker races to 
freedom from white oppression. Seeing that Japan is an im- 
perialist nation with one foot already on the necks of the Koreans 
and the other trampling down the Manchurians, and is busily 
engaged in trying to conquer and colonize as much of the 
Asiatic mainland as she can by open warfare, it must become 
obvious to the oppressed darker peoples of the earth that Japan 
is anything but the champion of the oppressed. On the con- 
trary, her imperialist policy of colonization and the exploitation 
of the natives for her own Japanese capitalists doesn’t differ by 
degree or kind from that of other capitalist nations. 


The Soviet policy of absolute equality for all national minorities 
stands as the only guide for the darker peoples of the world. 
The U.S.S.R. has shown not only in theory but in practice that 
the brotherhood of mankind is a living reality once the exploita- 
tion of man by man has been completely done away with. 


YOUNG ALEX FALLS IN LINE 


By MYRA PAGE 
OW do Soviet 
H workers pull 
the laggards in line? 
Take the case of 
young Alex, whom 
I met at AMO, 
Moscow’s big auto 
and truck factory. 

As the conveyor 
clicks slowly for- 
ward, trucks grow, 
assembling part by 
part, before your 
eyes. From the floor 
overhead, descends a 
steady line of mo- 
tors, hoods, tires, 
men and a_ few 
women with  pre- 
cision, but none of 
that feverish haste 
of the Ford belt in 
Detroit. 

Alex, his hands 
blackened by car 
grease, daek 
smudges covering 
his freckled, easy- 
going countenance, 
works with his pal, 
Ivan, adjusting bod- 
ies. To the youth, the fresh smell of their grey-blue paint is like 
the sea’s tang to a sailor. Sounds of hammering, motors hum- 
ming, horns blowing as the testers go over the assembled car. 
Unconsciously his blood responds to their rhythmic, hoarse call. 
As the trucks roll off the conveyor, Alex sometimes stops to 
give them a once-over. But not often. There are too many. 


Besides, Alex has other things to think about than trucks. 
There are days, quite a few of them, when Ivan, swearing, has 
to work without his partner—when Alex is “ill,” or with another 
“dead relative.” So he tells Nick, his section manager. For two 
or three weeks Alex again works without missing a day. Then, 
a mysteriously sprained thumb, or a bad spell with his stomach. 
Afterwards, his freckled face shining, step jaunty, he goes about 
his work once more with a will. Ivan lays into his young 
helper with angry eloquence. “Think I’m going to put up with 
your shifty ways much longer? You know somebody has to do 
double shifts when you are loafing about the city. Sick? Don’t 
try that damn bunk on me. Better lay off that booze, my young 
fellow.” Suddenly he halts, puzzled, “What the devil gets into 
you, anyway?” 

Ashamed, Alex pretends not to have heard. “Hand me that 
bolt, will you?” 


Alex, once a loafer and drunkard, now a 
Udarnik at the Stalin (AMO) Auto Plant. 





As ihe shift goes off, Pete, trade union secretary, calls Alex 
aside. “You think you can keep on taking advantage of our plant 
being short of workers? We are determined to get better dis- 
cipline in this shop.” That evening Nick brings Alex’s case up 
to the meeting of the Triangle.* They agree, “It is high time 
that the Consomol** paid more attention to their young hood- 
lums. Find out what’s wrong.” 


During lunch hour next day, Alex joins the crowd around the 
latest edition of their shop paper, “Conveyor.” What is that? 
Face burning, he starts away. “Not so easy,” his shop-mates grab 
him, pushing him directly in front of the thing. No mistaking it. 
It is himself all right, cartooned. Fishing rod over his shoulder, 
a bottle poking out of his pocket, he is lolling by the river. Under- 
neath, the taunt, “Poor Alex suffers so from indigestion. Last 
week he had to lay off two whole days. And who did his work 
while he was gone?” Damn it, Alex wonders, who found out 
where I was? 


For a month Alex does not miss a shift. He grins at the line 
of sixty trucks a day now running off the conveyor. Formerly, 
outside of the shop he had seen little of his shop-mates, keeping 
to himself, or joining in with a gang of fellows he had known 
before he had come last year to work at AMO. Kolya, another 
young belt man and his Comsomol pals begin asking him to go 
along to evening school, to join in their swimming team. He 
refuses. Why all this fuss? He knows well enough what they 
are up to! Grudgingly he goes along one evening. Just for once 
After that, regularly. His shop-mates begin to feel more easy 
about him. “At last the lad is getting into a steady gait.” 

Yet once more something gets into Alex. Maybe the spring, 
and Moscow river breaking up, ice churging with sounds more 
sweet than all the motors humming. Maybe his old gang, and that 
new movie at the Udarnik. Why wait until after work, standing 
in the long lines, waiting his turn to go in? Sorry afterwards, 
he drowns it all in the grand, final spree. Ivan finds himself 
without a work-mate again. It is two days before the lad returns. 


Nick comes over to the repentant truant, now busily adjusting, 
signaling his crane-man, obviously trying to make up for lost 
time. The manager wastes no words, “Well, you got your last 
warning. Tonight you'll get your discharge slip.” Alex’s wrench 
slips. He hardly notices his smarting foot. Running after Nick, 
he begs, “Honest, it’s the last time. One more chance, Nick. Just 
one. I swear it.” Not answering, Nick hurries on to the repair 
shop. Whew! Alex has never seen him as mad. When Nick says a 
thing, he means it. What is worse, he knows his appeal against 
dismissal will be turned down by the Triangle and trade union 
committee. Hell, why shouldn’t it? 


Laboring furiously the rest of the morning, he works out a plan, 
At lunch hour he heads for Nick’s office. His face shamelessly 
streaked, he sums up his plea, “Nick, don’t do this to me. [| 
can’t stand it, I'll go back to the road.” 

Watching him closely, Nick is startled, “You a former bes- 
prizorni?” (homeless waif). His face softens, as Alex pours out 
his heart. Slowly he grinds the end of his dead cigarette. “All 
right, Alex. Go before your shop-mates and repeat your pledge— 
I'll back up your request for one last chance.” 

Alex has kept his word. And Comsomols have done their share 
to help him “reform.” Today, with seventy-three trucks glisten- 
ing with fresh paint, rolling out of AMO every twenty-four hours, 
Alex has a clean record. Six months and not one day missed. 
Among the photos of Udarniks*** which .the “Conveyor” has 
posted, his grinning, freckled face appears. Studying it, you notice 
changes. The easy-going, careless expression is giving way to 
that firm, determined and keen gaze of a self-disciplined young 
worker looking out on a world that he is consciously helping to 
re-build. 


*Triangle is composed of the Department Manager, Trade Union 
Secretary and the Party Secretary. 
**T eague of Communist Youth, 


***Best workers who set standards of skill and good work for 
their fellow workers. 





The editorial board requests readers to send in criticisms, sug- 
gestions for improvement of our magazine. 





Benefit performance of STEVEDORE, new production of 
the Theatre Union, on Monday, May 14; proceeds to SOVIET 


RUSSIA TODAY and the F.S.U. New York District. 
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post on the No- 
vaya Zemlya islands ; 
these stations on the 
Arctic frontier are 
outposts of Soviet 
culture. 2. Profes- 
sor Otto Schmidt 
and other scientists 
who were leaders of 
the Chelyushkin ex- 
pedition, on the ice 
floe where they built 
a camp after their 
ship was crushed in 
the ice near the Ber- 
ing Strait. 3. Part 
of the Chelyushkin 
crew on the voyage 
from Archangel to 
Vladivostok. 4. An 
icebreaker plowing 
through Arctic ice in 
the attempt to rescue 
the stranded party. 
5. An airplane fuel- 
ing at an Arctic air- 
port before taking off 
to rescue Schmidt 
and his 101 com- 


1. A Soviet scientific 










rades. 


E de sinking of the S. S. Chelyushkin in the Bering Strait 
focuses attention on the great work that the U.S.S.R. is doing 
in the Arctic—more than all other countries combined. The 
economic crisis prevented capitalist nations from participating 
extensively in the work of the second International Polar Year. 
But the Soviets sent numerous expeditions to the Far North, 
gathering scientific data of great value. But more important, the 
Soviet Union is now developing rapidly the resources of its vast 
territory within the Arctic Circle. 

The planned, systematic conquest of the Soviet Arctic began in 
1929. The icebreaker Sedov was sent on a series of expeditions 
to Franz Josef Land and Severnaya Zemlya. The ice breaker 
Malygin visited Franz Josef Land twice in one summer, a feat 
unique in the annals of polar travel. A fleet of merchant ships 
penetrated to the Kara Sea, to the mouth of the Yenesei River. 
From this area in the Siberian Arctic, the exports of lumber, fish, 
furs, minerals and other materials has increased a hundredfold. 
Extensive work has been done on Hooker Island. Scientific 
stations have been erected on Rudolph Island, the civilized world’s 
furthest point north, and on Novaya Zemlya, Gukker Island, 
Wrangel Island, Franz Josef Land and elsewhere. Upon invita- 
tion of the Soviet Government, many foreign scientists are co- 
operating with Soviet scientists on some of these expeditions. 


CONQUEST OF THE 
SOVIET ARCTIC 


By LISTON M. OAK 





Soviet icebreakers have plowed their tortuous way through 
thousands of miles of ice, completely exploring the western part 
of the Polar Seas. Expeditions covering a distance of 60,200 miles 
by sea, 50,000 miles by land and 18,000 miles by air, have been 
successfully completed, with a minimum of casualties, despite the 
danger involved. Here again as in other fields, the Soviet 
workers—whether seamen or scientists—have exhibited great ini- 
tiative, skill, courage and persistent determination in conquering 
the inhospitable land of perpetual ice and snow. 


Navigation of the western Polar Seas is now regular. The 
icebreaker Sibiriakov was sent last year on the voyage through 
the Northeast Passage from Archangel to Vladivostok, from the 
White Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and made it, for the first time in 
history, in a single season. It was in the attempt to open up the 
Eastern Polar Seas to regular commercial navigation, that the 
S. S. Chelyushkin was sent to follow the trail blazed by the 
Sibiriakov. The ship sank, crushed by ice, within six miles of 
open water. This disaster is only a temporary setback—other 
ships will succeed and a vast area will be further opened up for 
development—an area of unparalleled natural wealth in lumber, 
fish, furs, coal, gold, oil. 


The rivers of this Siberian land flow only into the Arctic. It 
has almost no roads, railroads, the population is sparse and back- 
ward, living a semi-nomadic life of hunting, fishing and herding. 
It was a country virtually unknown until Soviet scientists explored 
and charted it, patrolling the coast by airplane, establishing stations 
at strategic points. These radio meteorologic posts enable the 
Soviet scientists to collect data essential to the success of the 
whole project of bringing this backward area up to the level of 
the most advanced sections as rapidly as possible. Further, this 
scientific work enables them to forecast weather conditions for 
the rest of the U.S.S.R., for “weather is made in the Arctic.” 

New manufacturing towns are being built at the estuaries of 
the Arctic rivers, down which lumber, minerals and other raw 
materials can be floated. One such socialist city is Igarka, on the 
Yenesei River. 

Extensive experiments are being carried on by the Soviet 
Botanical and Agricultural Institute to find out what crops can 
be raised in the Arctic, and to devolop, by the Burbank method, 
new cold-resistant plants. The Soviet Meat Trust is creating vast 
herds of caribou and reindeer, as a source of an increased supply 
of meat and the basis for development of a North Siberian meat- 
packing industry. 

The work of the scientific stations has made this mastery of 


6. Dr. Chechulin, famous as an Arctic explor 
and as a hunter. 7. The S. S. Chelyushkin passing 
Wrangel Island before the disaster on Feb. \j 
8. The Red Army aviator, Anatole Liapidevsky 
who rescued ten women and two children from th 
camp of the marooned Chelyushkin survivors. Fl 
ing the big plane ANT-9 from Cape Wellen, 
landed on March 5, three miles from the camp, o 
an ice floe surrounded by open water. 
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the Arctic possible. Such men as Otto Schmidt, head of the All- 
Union Arctic Institute, leader of the ill-fated Chelyushkin expedi- 
tion; V. J. Wiese, R. L. Samoilovitch, George Ushakov, V. I. 
Voronin; such brilliant aviators as Chukhnovsky, Babushkin, 
Slepnev (who found the bodies of Ejielsen and Borland in the 
Arctic in 1929), Levanesky (who rescued Mattern at Anadyr), 
Liapidevsky (who rescued part of the Chelyushkin crew), Ivanov, 
and others—these heroes of Arctic exploration, conquerors of the 
Far North, have broken down the “impenetrable” barrier of ice 
which for centuries isolated this area and kept it in a primitive 
state. They have discovered new lands, removed blank spots from 
the map, established scientific stations and colonies, added enor- 
mously to the world’s knowledge. 


Bringing Soviet Culture to Backward Minorities 


Particular attention is given to the economic and cultural ad- 
vancement of the national minorities of the North, the native 
tribes who welcome the “invading” Bolsheviks because they bring, 
not exploitation and oppression with them, not the brutality and 
demoralization which white civilized traders and capitalists have 
brought to other primitive peoples, but on the contrary, have 
shown them the way to a better life, have built hospitals, where 
doctors replace the medicine men who “healed” by incantation and 
schools where teachers give them knowledge and culture, dis- 
pelling the tribal superstitions which kept them in darkness. 





Tikho Bylka, a Samoyed artist in ivory, is also an expert walrus 
hunter and chairman of the Soviet on the Novaya Zemlya Islands. . 


Further west, in Northwestern Russia, development is going 
on even more rapidly. The building of the White Sea Baltic 
Canal guaranteed the rapid advancement of this section to the 
enrichment of its inhabitants and the benefit of the entire Soviet 
land. One of the new socialist cities in this area is Khibinogorsk, 
on the Kola peninsula, described by Katayev, Soviet novelist, as 
“the newest, the strangest town on the face of the globe.” Three 
years old, it already has a population of 32,000—this on a spot 
where four years ago there was only a camp of nomads. For nine 
months the sun is invisible. But neither the endless polar night 
nor the snowstorms are an excuse for loafing. For there is work 
to be done, to prove that even in the cold North socialism can 
be built, that Soviet planning can conquer nature. Soviet industry 
needs the apatite which is there in rich deposits—which Tsarist 
engineers could not devise ways of mining. Not far away is 
Nivastroy, where a huge hydro-electric plant is being built to 
supply electricity to the growing industries of Khibinogrosk and 
the other socialist cities of the North. More progress has been 
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made in the Sovet Arctic in five years than was made in five 
centuries of Tsarism. 

When the Sibiriakov completed its epoch-making trip, Stalin 
sent a telegram to Schmidt: “The success of your expedition in 
the face of untold difficulties proves once again that there are no 
strongholds which cannot be conquered by Bolshevik boldness and 
organization.” Step by step, the Soviet Arctic is yielding its 
hidden treasures as Soviet science advances into every remote 
corner of the U.S.S.R. Science is an unconquerable weapon when 
in the service of the organized working class. There are, inevit- 
ably, disasters, such as the sinking of the Chelyushkin, but they 
serve only to strengthen Bolshevik determination to bring Soviet 
culture to the enormous Arctic territory. 


NEW ANTI-NAZI SOVIET FILM 


A new Soviet film, “Broken Shoes,” is now showing at the 
Cameo Theatre in New York. It gives a stirring dramatization 
of the social forces behiid the recent events in Germany, Austria, 
France and Spain. It stresses the role played by children in these 
struggles. It is an epic of childhood, as affected by the capitalist 
conflict, and a powerful anti-Nazi film. Margarita Barskaya 
directed “Broken Shoes.” She is the director of the famous Mos- 
cow Children’s Theatre. 


“Rubicon,” another interesting Soviet film, is being shown at 
the Acme. It is the story of a British seaman, a strike-breaker, 
who finally gets a job on a Soviet ship, and thus is given a new 
understanding of the class struggle. This film will be followed 
by “Igdenbu,” a movie made in the Soviet Far East among. the 
nomadic Mongolian tribes on the Amur River. 


The Garrison Film Distributors now have a Soviet sound film 
classic, “1905,” based on Gorki’s “Mother,” available for release to 
F.S.U. branches and other organizations. 


The Soviet Arctic is being developed—a new shipyard at Mur- 


mansk, only ice-free Arctic port in U.S.S.R. 






library, a club and a school. 






















N. Beryan, chairman of the Communist Youth League of Chu- 
kotka, the peninsula at the extreme northeastern tip of Soviet 
Asia, near the coast off which the Chelyushkin sank. The Chukchi 
people are making rapid progress from a very primitive nomadic 
stage to a higher civilization, aided by the Soviet Government. 
The first Soviet cultural station built in this remote corner of 
the U.S.S.R. is shown, at Lorenz Bay. It includes a hospital, a 











1. The Ilyitch coal mine in Gorlovka, 
which has fulfilled its quota in the 
plan for the past four months by 108.2 
ber cent. The underground work is 


in the U.S.S.R. Each miners’ family has a 
comfortable modern home, surrounded by veg- 
etable and flower gardens, with wide streets 
and many parks. 3. One of the old shacks, 
which is being preserved in the center of the 
new “garden city” as an historical exhibit. 
4. Gorlovka miners in the tunnel. 7. One of 
the shock brigade leaders, Pavel Fomenkov. 
8. A group of physical culture enthusiasts from 
the Cherembass coalfield, Siberia. They are 
shown in front of the Gorlovka gymnasium 
where they competed with a sports team of 
Ilyitch miners. This team won second place in 
the All-Union Spartakiade of Miners in Moscow 
recently, 
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completely mechanized. At the left is a concrete tunnel through which the miners g 
work to the bathhouse, club and recreational rooms. 2. The new section of the t 
Gorlovka, in the Donbass—the Don Basin in the Ukraine, one of the richest coal mining 














9. Lesnikova and Plotnikova, the best women sh 
aders in the Donbass. 


EXHIBITION ON THE U.S.S.1 


ATER colors by Erich Borchert, who has § 

three years in the Soviet Union, and over 500 4 
mounted photographs, taken in the Soviet Union, sho 
ments in agriculture, industry, national minorities, 
education, women and children, etc., will be on dig 
New School for Social Research, New York, unti 
The water colors were obtained through the courtesy 
Becker Galleries, and the photographs from Sov 
and mounted by the F.S.U. 

The exhibit is shown in conjunction with a series 0 
the Soviet Union, given Friday evenings, at the New 
ganized by Lucy Branham. The exhibit is under the § 
tion of Camilo Egas. Similar exhibition material is 
F.S.U. branches and other organizations. 






GORLOVKA 


The Transformation of a Mining Center in the Donbass 


HE photos on this page give an idea of how the first and 

second Five-Year Plans are changing life for Soviet miners. 
The new socialist “garden city” of workers’ homes, hospitals, 
schools, clubs, contrasts sharply with the old slum city of shacks 
inherited from Tsarism. 

Cultural activities (education, the theatre, music) have taken 
the place of Vodka-swilling and drunken brawls. [Illiteracy has 
been wiped out. Poverty and sickness and ignorance are dis- 
appearing under the onslaught of socialist construction. 


The old miners tell their children stories of the old Russia, of 
the Civil War period. They tell how they drove out the Gorlovs 
and Auerbachs who onte owned the mines and dominated the 
town; how they defeated Krasnov and Deniken, White Guard 
Generals, and seized the Donbass coal resources to be developed 
for the benefit of all the Soviet peoples, for socialist industry in 
need of more and more coal. 


Workers Papers and Worker-Correspondents 


Gorlovka now has 125 newspapers with a circulation of from 
5,000 to 20,000 copies each, printed in the Russian, Ukrainian and 
Tartar languages. Besides this they have 500 wall-newspapers 
in the shops, mines and clubs. In the old days there was only 
one paper—the Tsarist Government paper, which few” miners 
could read. None of them ever wrote for it of course; now 
there is a huge army of worker-correspondents writing for their 
own papers. They write about the problems of socialist con- 
struction, about their personal life, about cultural activities. They 
attack inefficient bureaucrats and loafers. They discuss how pro- 
ductivity can be increased, how to eliminate waste. They expose 
their class enemies, saboteurs and wreckers. They are the best 
workers, shock-brigaders of socialist construction—men like Nikita 
Isatov, Udarnik coal miner known throughout the USSR, hon- 
ored with the Order of Lenin for his services to the working 
class. 

They organize socialist competition between various miners of 
the Donbass, with oil workers of Baku, and with miners uf far- 
off Siberia. In their papers they exchange experiences, tell how 
the most advanced technique of mining can be mastered. 

No wonder that Gorlovka has changed. Not only has its popu- 
lation increased seven-fold, but from a dirty, backward, unsanitary 
collection of miserable huts it has become a modern socialist city 
of fine buildings and homes, with paved streets, beautiful parks, 
a sanitary water supply, street car lines, recreational facilities, 
and the other distinguishing marks of a city owned and governed 
by workers, worthy of being called “heroes of labor”. 


5. In the communal dining room 

of the Ilyitch mine. 6. A miner 

getting an injured hand treated 

at the first-aid station. . There 

is also a fine new modern hos- 
pital nearby. 








10. Nikita Izotov, 
best known of all 
shock brigaders 
thruout the Soviet 
Union, coming 
from work. He 
still holds the rec- 
. ord for all U.S.S.R. 
as champion coal 
miner. Competition 
among miners for 
this coveted honor 
is followed with as 
keen interest and 
enthusiasm in the 
Soviet Union as 
major league base- 
ball scores are fol- 
lowed in the U.S.A. 





TWELVE POINTS OF JAPAN’S PROGRAM 


By JOHN LOEB 


Member of Executive Council, Friends of the Chinese People 


ie colonial world was already divided up among 
imperialist powers at the turn of the century. Japan, 
arriving late in the scramble for colonies, is determined to 
get possession of the largest part of the only country left 
to be carved up—China ; as well as Soviet Siberia. Japan’s 
objectives in her imperialist adventure are: To try to 
extricate Japan from the economic crisis and the danger 
of revolution at home; to do this at the expense of China 
and the Soviet Union’s Far Eastern territory; to gain a 
source for raw materials which is badly needed, particu- 
larly for her war munitions industry; to gain a foothold 
in Manchuria and to drive a military wedge into China as 


a base for military operations against Soviet Siberia to 
the north and against China, especially the Chinese Sovi- 
ets, on the south; to achieve control of the Pacific, from 
Kamchatka in the north to the Philippine Islands in the 
south. 
Carrying Out the Tanaka Memorial Plan 
The first steps of the plan elucidated in the infamous 
Tanaka Memorial have been carried out. The next step 
is the invasion of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
For this, Japan has been feverishly preparing, as the 
accompanying map shows. The twelve outstanding points 
of the Japanese military program are indicated: 
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1. (See map). The Japanese built a large fleet of small-model, 
high-speed cruisers and chasers which are now on the Amur 
River. 

2. A similar war fleet has been cruising on the Sungari River 
for some time, and in recent months twenty-four more units were 
added. The Sungari River flows into the Amur and, therefore, 
this fleet can easily reinforce the Amur fleet. 

3. Aeronautical development has been going on rapidly in all 
conquered territory. Four months ago, an enormous aircraft 
construction plant was launched at Mukden. 

4. The Commander-in-Chief of the Far Eastern Red Army 
recently stated that there are five hundred airplanes in Manchuria. 
To house these planes over twenty new airdromes were built. 
The most important locations, from a military point of view, are 
‘ Harbin, Pogranitchnaya, Mergen and Manchoulli. 

5. A-large airdrome has been erected near Kalgan (Chahar 
Province), Inner Mongolia. This is an advantageous point from 
which to strike the Soviet border from another direction. 

6. Seishin and Rashin, two new deep water ports, have been 
speedily created in northeastern Korea. Their strategic value for 
an attack on the Soviet Union is two-fold. These ports connect 


directly with a railroad to Kirin, Harbin and Tsitsihar, and with 
a railroad now being built right up to the Soviet border, and 
these coastal towns are near enough to use small submarines. for 
an attack on Vladivostok. 

7. A new steamship line is to connect a number of Japanese 
ports with the two new ports of Seishin and Rashin. One of the 
stops these boats will make in Japan will be at Muroran, the 
largest steel and munition manufacturing center of Japan. 

8. The Chinese Eastern Railroad provocations on the part of 
Japan are sufficient to have caused a dozen wars, were it not for 
the firm peace policy of the Soviet Union. These provocations 
were carefully planned. The proof was given when the Soviet 
government exposed the Hisikari documents. This railroad cost 
two hundred and fifty million dollars to build. The U.S.S.R. has 
offered it for sale to Japan for one hundred million dollars. 
Japan offers twenty-five million dollars. There has been a virtual 
confiscation of this railroad by Japan. 

9. A large Japanese military base has been established at 
Dolon-nor (Chahar Province) in preparation for a great offensive 
for the seizure of all Inner Mongolia. 

10. At Pailingmiao (Suiyan Province), Inner Mongolia, a con- 





14. 
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ference of Mongolian princes was held on October 9th, 1933. The 
leader of this meeting was the tribal prince, Teh-Muk-Chu, who 
is in league with the Japanese imperialists. At this meeting an 
autonomous government was proclaimed. Japanese military pene- 
tration will follow, “in order to safeguard Suiyan’s independ- 
ence. 

11. In the province of Ningsia, Inner Mongolia, the same 
procedure is being followed by Japan as in Suiyan Province. It 
has instructed Gen. Sun Tien-yin to conquer Ningsia and the 
province of Kansu as a Japanese protectorate, and then to march 
into Sinkiang. A glance at the map will clearly show the 
strategic importance for Japan of making another “Buffer State” 
out of Inner Mongolia in its planned war against the Soviet Union. 
Their plan calls for a similar process to be used against Outer 
Mongolia (People’s Republic), which is allied with the Soviet 
Union. 

12. Japanese imperialism has been busy in Sinkiang (Chinese 
Turkestan). The western sweep through China would be incom- 
plete without controlling Sinkiang, or at least its northern part. 
The ex-crown prince of Turkey is being utilized by Japan for the 
purpose of organizing a Moslem empire in Sinkiang. Japanese 
interests collide here with the predatory plans of British im- 
perialism for the creation of a great Tibetan kingdom from the 
south. However, both powers have aided Gen. Ma Chung-yin 
in his war against the present provincial government, hoping 
thus to turn the province into a more solid base for operations 
against the Soviet Union. 


THE MENACE OF JAPAN 


By T. O°CONROY 
H. C. Kinsey Co., Inc., N. Y., $3.00 


C= perplexed by complicated problems in the Orient and de- 
siring to complete his knowledge of the forces at play in 
the Far East will find this book an Almanac of information. The 
American worker interested in the conditions of the toiling masses 
of Japan, will find in it a vivid and factual description of the most 
inhuman exploitation in existence. Fighters for women’s rights will 
find her Japanese sister wasting her life in perpetual drudgery, 
starvation and humiliation, in textile mills, in mines, etc. Friends 
of peace will find an expose of the wild orgy of preparations for 
conquest, especially for war against the Soviet Union. 

But despite the unquestionable value of the book, the author mis- 
represents Japan in many respects. The very title of the book is 
misleading—““The Menace of Japan.” The menace of which 
Japan? Japan is a feudal-capitalist country, and is divided into 
classes. Is it the millions of ruthlessly exploited, many of whom 
fight under the red banner of revolution, for which thousands are 
in the dungeons of Japan, who comprise “the menace of Japan?” 
Or, is it the militarists, the barons, the imperialists who are 
menacing world peace? 


Japanese People Against War 


Similarly, the author’s conception of the blind patriotism en- 
gendered in Japan is wrong. Mr. O’Conroy says that all of Japan 
is ready to go to war, but he ignores the fact that hundreds of 
Japanese soldiers were court-martialled for refusing to fight the 
Chinese in Shanghai and Manchuria. Millions of impoverished 
peasants and workers have taken part in daily battles with govern- 
ment forces which defend the robber system of Japan; members of 
illegal organizations, including the Friends of the Soviet Union 
and thousands of revolutionary intellectuals more than once 
have expressed their lack of patriotism and their hatred of the im- 
perialist plans of their rulers. 

In his indignation against Japan as a menace to the World, the 
author unjustly accuses the whole population of Japan of being 
extremely cruel. He describes it as a trait peculiar to the Japanese. 
Is it possible that the author never heard of Bizbee, Arizona, where 
hundreds of workers were driven by police and vigilantes to perish 
in the desert without food or water? He cites cases of special 
brutality perpetrated against animals, but ignores the lynching of 
hundreds of Negroes in the United States, where sheriffs, lawyers, 
Senators, reactionaries, dance in a Bachannale around a smoldering 
Negro corpse. “I found the men of Japan ruthless, cruel, lustful 
and treacherous. I found them corrupt and bestial,” says Mr. 
O’Conroy. But where is there a capitalist country free from ruth- 
lessness and cruelty? Everywhere ruthless force is organized and 
inspired by the ruling class in the attempt to crush the struggles of 
the working class. The rulers of the U.S.A., of Germany and 
Austria, are certainly not less brutal and merciless than the rulers 
of Japan. In addition, can it be avoidable that even among the 





working people, tortured as they are by hunger, by prison, by 
inhuman exploitation, that these people, tyrannized, as O’Conroy 
describes them, would grow cynical and hardened? i 

Proving unquestionably Japanese militarists’ preparations for 
war, the author shuts his eyes to the huge war budgets of all other 
major capitalist countries and waxing indignant he cries: “I call 
upon the powers to face the situation and to take some means for 
insuring peace by threatening Japan, and, if necessary, by exhib- 
iting force.” So this is it. Prevent Japan’s warring against the 
world by waging war against Japan. Churchill and Deterding, 
civilizers of India; the French civilizers of Indo-China, Syria and 
Africa; Krupp and Hitler; Morgan and Pershing, civilizers of 
Nicaragua, Haiti, the Philippines and Cuba—these are the white 
angels of peace! Doesn’t the author know who has been carrying 
on organized warfare in China for decades? That these same 
Western powers, together with Japan, organized intervention in 
the Soviet Union in 1918-1921; that they seek the dismemberment 
of China, the redivision of the colonial world? And they are 
called upon to preserve peace! 

There is only one government that fights for peace—the U.S.S.R. 
There is only one class that stands for peace, the toiling class of all 
lands and all races. There is only one menace to world peace— 
capitalist imperialism. 

In spite of these shortcomings, “The Menace of Japan” contains 
a wealth of information. Those anxious over Japan’s policy 
towards the Soviet Union should make it a special point to study 
it, and armed with the corrections we have made, they will be better 
equipped to understand Japan and the menace of her imperialist 
designs towards the U.S.S.R. and China. 


BONCHI FRIEDMAN. 


FROM THE MICHIGAN STATE PRISON DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 
We wish to thank you for sending us 62 copies of SOVIET 


. RUSSIA TODAY. ' The wide use of your magazines in our 


school for reading and reference work has been a very great help 
to us. The teachers have found them well supplied with material 
that they ‘can use for practical object lessons in their respective 
classes. J. M. Lindemuth, 


Assistant Director of Education. 


CONTRIBUTE TO OUR 24-PAGE FUND 


This issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY has four extra 
pages. This was made possible by the enthusiasm and devotion 
of New York S.R.T. Shock Brigaders, who raised the greater 
part of the additional expense involved by arranging special ‘affairs. 
When we have increased our circulation to 32,000, we can print 
24 pages regularly and the magazine will still be self-sustaining. 
During the past two months our circulation has increased by 
2,000. During the first half of March more subscriptions. came 
in than during the entire month of March last year. The Feb- 
ruary and March issues were completely sold out. We are 
printing 23,000 copies of this April issue. We appeal to all 
literature agents to see that it, too, is completely sold out and 
to pay their bills promptly. Also to send their increased bundle 
orders for the special May issue in early—before April 15, when 
we go to press. 


Do you want to aid your magazine to continue printing a 24- 
page issue? Then every F.S.U. branch should arrange an affair 
to raise funds to enable us to print these four extra pages regu- 
larly. Get busy on the sub campaign. To every friend and 
sympathizer we appeal—send in a contribution today to this 
special fund. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
80 E. llth St., New York, N. Y. 


Here is $........ for the special 24-page fund, to help 
you to make the magazine a more effective weapon against 
the enemies of the Soviet Union who plan intervention, to 
help make it possible to reach additional thousands of 
Americans with the truth about the Soviet Union. 
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TWO UKRAINES 


By LEON RUTMAN 


VERY now and then the agents of Polish and 

German fascism in this country, the “Ukrainian Na- 
tional Organization” and the “United Ukrainian So- 
cieties,’ come out with frantic appeals to the American 
public to help the Ukrainian people, “who are deliberately 
starved to death by the Soviet Government.” Millions 
of Ukrainians (as high as 10 million at a clip) are in- 
sistently reported as having succumbed to the “inhuman 
policy” of the Soviets. 


Considering that the entire population of Soviet 
Ukraine numbers about 40 millions, one need not be 
a mathematical genius to arrive at the conclusion that 
this unhappy country has been reduced to the state of 
one vast cemetery. As there is no abatement in the 
appeals for help to the “starving Ukrainians” and the 
appalling totals reveal an astonishing tendency to grow 
beyond the actual limits of the Ukrainian population, 
one is unavoidably driven to surmise that numbers of 
dead Ukrainians are being resurrected by the Soviet 
Government only to be put to death again. 


What is the purpose of the “starving Ukrainians” 
myth? A few figures on the actual state of affairs in 
Soviet Ukraine on the one hand and Western (Polish) 
Ukraine on the other may prove very illuminating in this 
respect. The figures given below have been compiled 
from official Soviet and Polish data. 


A loaf of bread for Stalin, baked by Maria Sevtchenkova, with the 
first flour of the new crop from the kolhoz “Sunrise” in the 
Ukraine. 


SOVIET UKRAINE 


The Land of Flourishing 
Collective Farms 


Collective farmers, having 
completed the state grain de- 
livery quota, payment in kind 
to the Machine Tractor Sta- 
tions and provided for the re- 
serve seed fund, received in 
1933 from 4 to 10 times as 
much grain per working day 
as in 1932. Seventy per cent 
of the collective farmers re- 
ceived from 5 to 7 kilos of 
grain per working. day. 
Seventy-three per cent of all 
farming, with an area cover- 
ing 85 per cent of the entire 
arable land in Soviet -Ukraine, 
has been collectivized. 

In 1933 the government of 
the U.S.S.R. supplied the 
Ukrainian farmers with 15,- 
000 tractors, 5,000 automo- 
biles, 2,700 combines and 3,- 
500 threshing machines. Capi- 
tal investment in the Ukrain- 
ian Machine Tractor Station 
is scheduled for a 70 per cent 
increase in 1934. The Ukrain- 
ian farmers will receive this 
year 23,000 tractors with a 
total of 345,000 H.P., 65,000 
automobiles, 5,500 combines, 
1,300 windrowers and 3,700 
threshing machines. The 700 
electric threshing stations now 
in operation will be increased 
to 2,700. 


lhe Growth of the Industrial 
Working Population 


In 1928 there were 2,020,- 
000 workers in Soviet Uk- 
raine In 1932 this number 
grew to 4,264,000. The num- 
ber of women engaged in in- 
dustry grew from 464,000 in 
1928 to 1,335,000 in 1932. The 
growth of the industrial prole- 
tariat is a direct result of the 
successful completion of the 
first Five-Year Plan. The 
average wages of the Ukrain- 
ian worker during this period 
rose 81.4 per cent. 


The Land of Industrial 
Giants 


In 1933 the electric power 
stations of Soviet Ukraine 
produced 40 per cent more 
energy than in’ 1932. Coal 
production in the Don Basin 
during the first quarter of 
1933 totalled a daily average 
of 116,000 tons. In October 
it reached 130,000, in Novem- 
ber 134,000, and is constantly 
on the upgrade since. 


WESTERN (POLISH) 
UKRAINE 


Starvation in the Midst of 
Plenty 


Western Ukraine is a back- 
ward agricultural country. 
Sixty-five to seventy per cent 
of the peasantry live in a state 
of wretched pauperism. Big 
landowners numbering only 
0.4 per cent of all landowners 
hold 47.6 per cent of the en- 
tire land area. Acute land 
hunger, agricultural overpopu- 
lation, mass starvation are the 
salient characteristics of West- 
ern Ukraine. Grain prices 
have suffered a catastrophic 
fall in 1933 and no improve- 
ment to speak of has been reg- 
istered this year. 


The peasant masses who 
hoped to pay up their tax 
arrears and who, in expecta- 
tion of a good harvest, bor- 
rowed heavily from village 
loan sharks, were completely 
cheated out of their share. 
Notwithstanding the cruel 
terror unleashed by the Polish 
occupants in close alliance 
with the Ukrainian ruling 
class, a wave of peasant up- 
risings swept the country. Up- 
wards of 100,000 peasants par- 
ticipated in these uprisings in 
1933. 

For the past 4 years the 
number of employed workers 
in Western Ukraine fell 40 
per cent. The number of un- 
employed totals 120,000, that 
is, twice the number of em- 
ployed. 

According to official Polish 
statistics, the average wages 
in Western Ukraine fell 40 
per cent in the last 5 years. 

Western Ukraine, reduced 
by Poland to the state of an 
agricultural and raw material 
supplying, colonial adjunct, is 
gradually being deprived of 
its industry. During the 15 
years of Polish occupation not 
a single industrial enterprise 
has been built in Western 
Ukraine. Oil, forests, mineral 
deposits and other natural 
wealth is being exploited in a 
most destructive and predatory 
manner. 


Oil production in Western 
Ukraine has decreased 59 per 
cent since 1928. In 1932 al- 
most all the saw-mills stood 
idle. Manufacturing output 
fell 60-70 per cent in the last 
five years. 


Such is the simple and eloquent testimony of a few 


plain facts and figures. In the light of this testimony 
the real motives behind the lying propaganda vociferously 
raised by the so-called Ukrainian nationalists stand plainly 
revealed: To hide the truth from the toiling Ukrainians 
in U. S. A.; to hoodwink the American public and thus. 
further the plans of the German Nazis and Polish im- 
perialists for intervention in Soviet Ukraine. 
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THE “CHISTKA” OF ACADEMICIAN 
WILLIAMS 
By M. A. STOLAR 
(Stolar is on the staff of the Moscow Daily News) 


Thunderous applause greeted the declaration of the 
Party Cleaning Commission at the Timiryasev Agricul- 
tural Institute in Moscow that Academician Williams 
passed the “Chistka,” or party cleaning.* 

Professor Vasily Robertovich Williams is an old “Rus- 
sian-American.” He was born in Russia in 1863. His 
father, an American engineer and bridge builder, came to 
Russia in the eighteen-fifties and married a Russian 
peasant girl. At the age of 24, young Williams became 
professor at the Petrovsky Agricultural and Forestry 
Academy in Moscow. Twice he has been director of the 
agricultural university, once from 1906 to 1910, and after 
the revolution from 1922 to 1926. 

When Prof. 
Williams first 
came to the acad- 
emy, it was filled 
with “respectable” 
people. 15 per 
cent of the stu- 
dents were noble- 
men, 35 per cent 
the sons of the 
wealthy bour - 
geoisie, 28 per 
cent of small mer- 
chants and trad- 
ers and 22 per 
cent kulaks (rich 
peasants). Only 
one per cent of 
the students were 
proletarians. 

he revolution changed the situation. The sons of the 
workers and poor peasants came to the academy. They 
lacked the preparation required by the old academy and 
the reactionary professors of the old school resented the 
“intrusion” of the new students. Professor Williams was 
an exception. He organized the first workers’ faculty in 
his department, for which he is still known as the “father 
of the rabfac.” This was not a simple act of sympathy for 
the workers’ cause. Williams was on the workers’ side 
even in the Tsarist regime. During the period of the 1905 
revolution when Governor-general Dubasov raided the 
academy, Prof. Williams warned the students to hide 
revolutionary literature. In 1907 when the police learned 
that a meeting of the Social-Democratic Party was to 
take place in the academy and were going to arrest the 
participants, Prof. Williams saved the situation by step- 
ping forward to the rostrum and starting a scientific dis- 
sertation just as the police broke into the room. In 1928 
he applied for membership in the Communist Party and 
was accepted without the usual probation period required 
for candidates. 


Professor Williams is greatly beloved by the teachers 
and students. 80 per cent of the students are the sons and 
daughters of workers and peasants, and 20 per cent from 





V. R. Williams, Soviet Scientist 





* Chistka—cleaning. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
undergoes periodic cleanings, to weed out untrustworthy members, 
inefficient and irresponsible bureaucrats, loafers, and others in- 
capable of giving Leninist leadership to the masses of workers and 
farmers. 





families of professional people and civil servants. Stu- 
dents and teachers, old Bolsheviks, who have known 
Prof: Williams for many years, came before the Cleaning 
Commission to testify to his character as a devoted Soviet 
worker. Not one had a word against him. 

Prof. Williams is a member of the All-Union Academy 
of Science, member of the: Gosplan (Government Plan- 
ning Commission), and member of the Moscow Soviet. 
In 1924 Prof. Williams was awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner for his scientific work in the field of 
agriculture. 


A group of students 
at the All-Union 
Academy of Scient. 
Over 70 per cent 
of students in the 
universities and tech- 
nical institutes in the 
Soviet Union are 
children of the 
workers and peas- 
ants. In the United 
States 75 per cent of 
all university grad- 
uates since 1929 are 
now unemployed. In 
the U.S.S.R. every 
graduate has a job 
waiting for him, in 
the service of the 
working class to 
which all Soviet sci- 
ence is devoted. 





BROOKHART PRAISES SOVIET 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


ae HERE was never such a marvelous development of this 
kind in the whole world,” ex-Senator Smith Brookhart of the 
U.S. Agricultural Adjustment Administration said in a speech on 
the Russian agrarian revolution at the New School for Social Re- 
search on March 16th. “The record shows it to be the greatest 
agricultural experiment in all history.” 

While American agriculture is declining, farmers are bankrupt, 
and millions of acres of crops are plowed under, he declared, 
Soviet agriculture makes steady progress and Soviet collective 
farmers grow more prosperous. 

Brookhart praised the Soviet financial system of planned: and 
managed currency and controlled prices, and other features of 
Soviet planning which make the U.S.S.R “a wonderful market for 
American goods,” and which make the Soviet Government “the 
most stable government in the world, whose credit is unquestion- 
able.” 


Dietetic experts in the communal kitchen of the Stalingrad Tractor 
Plant, testing food. The Soviet worker's diet is scientifically 
planned to give him all the calories and vitamins needed. 
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Soviet Musical Life 


By ASHLEY PETTIS 


F Gere dispatches from Russia concerning musical activities in 
the Soviet Union tend to confirm the impression of breadth 
of culture: in the musical field. 

While everything possible is being done to foster and encourage 
the creation of music indigenous to the various peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., which is a policy that has been in é@ffect ever since the 
revolution, yet more and more attention now is being devoted to 
musical activities emanating from other parts of the world. 


Polish Musicians in Moscow 


In line with the expanding character of Soviet cultural life, a 
group of leading Polish musicians appeared recently in Moscow. 
Soviet audiences heard the best examples of Polish contemporary 
musical culture, in excellent renditions by Polish musicians. The 
concert, held in the Grand Hall of the Moscow State Conservatory, 
under the baton of conductor Gregor Fitelberg, of Warsaw, pro- 
grammed works of Szymanowski, Kassern, Yuri Fitelberg and 
Roman Palester. 

An outstanding feature of the Polish concert was the great 
impression produced by the singer, Eva Banderowska-Turska, 
because of her extraordinary natural gifts as well as her high 
craftsmanship, which combines rare technique with profound mu- 
sical culture. 


The Radio Decennium 


The Soviet Union has been celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of the inauguration of regular radio transmissions by the Soviet 
broadcasting stations. Much has been achieved during this period 
and the following figures give some idea of the scope of the 
accomplishment : 


Eight orchestral collectives are engaged in the central broad- 
casting organization, including a symphonic orchestra of 120 
musicians which is considered one of the best in the U.S.S.R. In 
addition to the orchestras and fine permanent choral ensembles, 
about 1,000 soloists participate in studio programs each month. 
The radio broadcasting gramaphone library has upwards of 1,200 
records of the best specimens of the world of musical culture, 
including the complete recordings of classical operas. 





Ippolitov-Ivanov, director of the State Conservatory of Music, 

Moscow, at a celebration of his “golden jubilee,’ at which the 

Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. honored the great 
musician by awarding him the Order of Lenin. 


Ten hours of music are broadcast daily, embracing music of all 
types, genres and styles, from the monumental works of Western 
and Soviet composers, down to jazz. The Radio Committee takes 
a foremost place in the dissemination of contemporary Soviet 
music. It broadcasts elaborate productions which aim to supple- 
ment the work of the opera houses, and to give opportunity to wide 
masses of the people to hear the significant works of world 
operatic literature which are not included in the current theatrical 
repertory. Notable among such radio productions this season is 
the presentation of Mozart’s Don Juan. This performance achieved 
and merited a great success, and it unquestionably constituted a 
signal achievement of Soviet operatic art. The conductor of the 
ensemble was the German, Georg Sebastian, to whom considerable 
credit is due for the success of the production. 


The “Turksib” Symphony 


’ The realistic themes suggested by socialist construction in the 
U.S.S.R. are inspiring not only to the younger Soviet composers 
who have grown up in the creative atmosphere of this new world, 
but also to composers of the pre-revolutionary generation, such as 
Miaskomsky, Gliére, Vasilenko and Steinberg. In the course of 


creative evolution, they are inevitably reflecting in new artistic 
forms the characteristics and influences of Soviet life. New 
confirmation of this fact is furnished by the latest (4th) Symphony 
of Maximilian Steinberg. This “Turksib” symphony, as it is 
called, while not literally “program” music, is quite concrete in 
content. Its basic underlying idea—the struggle and triumph of 
the creative, constructive forces of the Revolution arrayed against 
the severe elements of the Central Asian desert and the old linger- 
ing conservative bourgeois traditions, are clearly disclosed in 
musical form. 


The first part, “Through Sands and Mountains,” is built in 
sonata form in which the folklore themes of the Kazak songs are 
utilized. This national element is further developed in the second 
part, entitled, “Songs of the Old and New.” The composer 
having undertaken much research into the folklore of the Soviet 
Union, has utilized this material for the creation of a work of 
peculiar and expressive character. 

The third movement (“Scherzo”) bears these lines as a thematic 
prelude: “Jn the endless fight against the desert 


Through mountain gorges, rocks and sands 
We blaze the iron trail . . .” 


The sounds of struggle and stress which rise and swell in this 
part of the symphony, culminate in a “Finale” entitled: ‘Devil’s 
Chariot,” in which are introduced some naturalistic effects, such as 
the “run of the train through the desert”—which are accomplished 
with the exclusive use of percussion instruments. 

The author of “Turksib” is well known in the U.S.S.R., and 
elsewhere, not only as a composer, but also as a distinguished 
pedagogue. The Soviet composers Shostakovich, Scherbachev, 
Deshevov and Shaporin were at one time or another pupils of 
Steinberg; also Joseph Achron Collingwood, Alf Hurum, as well 
as other composers not now residing in the Soviet Union. 


Phonetic Archives of the U.S.S.R. 


Pursuant to a governmental decree, there will soon begin to 
function in Moscow, the “Phonetic Archives of the U.S.S.R.” 
These archives will contain all the musical and linguistic materials 
recorded in the U.S.S.R. by mechanical means: gramaphone 
records, phonograph rolls, talking films and phonofilms. At the 
time of opening the Archives already possess about 15,000 records. 
There is no need to dwell upon the value and importance of 
these Archives, which centralize and systematize a vast quantity 
of phonetic material in a fixed form capable of unlimited repro- 
duction. It is sufficient to point out the role that is to be played 
by the organization of phonetic archives in the matter of studying 
languages and the music of a country having upwards of 150 
different languages and musical cultures. 


“Music in the Pitts” 


In the beginning of January, the entire symphonic orchestra of 
the Moscow Philharmonic Society led by the conductor, A. 
Orlov, left for the Donetz mining basin (Donbas). Soloists of 
this tournée comprised the best of the young players who won 
distinction in the “All-Union” musical contest last summer. 

The symphonic orchestra is to give 24 concerts in the leading 
towns of the Donetz basin, including the mining centers of 
Stalino, Gorlovka, Lugansk, Marinupol, etc. Musical educational 
activity has been conducted in advance in all these localities in the 
form of lectures and talks. The State Publishing House for 
Music, as a preliminary to the concerts sent out a special travelling 
exhibit of the musical compositions included in the program. 


New Soviet Operas 


Soviet composers are strenuously preparing for the forthcoming 
“Best Opera Contest” announced by the Bolshei Theatre in con- 
junction with the newspaper “Komsomolskaya Pravda.” Upwards 
of twenty operas have been entered for the contest, including Shos- 
takovich’s “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk District,” written on the 
theme of the story by Leskov. The first performance of “Lady 
Macbeth” has already taken place in the Nemirovich-Danchenke 
Theatre. Other new operas of interest are the “Christopher 
Columbus” of Vasilenko, in which extensive use is made of 
authentic musical materials from South America, particularly from 
Peru. “The Heho” by Polovinkin, already accepted for production 
by the Stanislavsky Theatre of Moscow; “The Decembrists” by 
Shaporin, book by Alexei Tolstoy; “Soviet River” by Staroka- 
domsky, after the famous novel by Leonid Leonov; “Ivan Bolot- 
nikov’ by Nechayev, book by Zayayitsky; and “Thomes Cam- 
panella” by Kryukov, book by Arensky. 
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Soviet music, like Soviet industry, steadily advances and pro- 
vides further proof that while capitalist culture like capitalist 
industry, declines, only in the land of the Soviets is there a 
healthy, vital, upward movement of culture, not confined to a 
privileged class but spread throughout the masses of socialist 
society. To an ever increasing extent, Soviet musicians and 
composers are drawn from the ranks of the workers. To summar- 
ize—the Soviet Union is preserving its pre-revolutionary classical 
music, it is inviting foreign musicians to give concerts in the 
U.S.S.R., it is encouraging the preservation and further develop- 
ment of the native folk music of its national minorities, and it is 
providing musical education to the masses as an essential part of 
its gigantic plan of educational expansion during the second Five- 
Year Plan. 





“Qne Gets the Fruits of His Labor in Soviet 
Russia”’ 


A Letter from an American Architect Working in 


Sverdlovsk, U.S.S.R. 


I think that the architecture of the future—modern architecture 
—will be born in the U.S.S.R. as a reflection and result of the new 
social forces. City planning, which is only a vain ideal in capi- 
talist countries, is here applied to the building of Socialist cities. 

I went to see a ballet. It was not the old classical ballet—the 
perpetual toe standing and spinning and soft, romantic hand wav- 
ing, as we know it. A very exciting story of life in India—the 
peasant, the fields, work,—the English, their high-hat activities, 
their parties, flirtations, sports, brutality, labor unrest, punishment, 
agents provocateur, bloodshed—and then a look into the future. 
There was folk dancing, especially oriental dancing—and clowning 
enough to laugh you off your seat. All very interesting and almost 
as exciting as the drama. This treatment of the ballet is very 
new and the technique is still crude. It gave a glimpse of what 
the new ballet is to be. It has possibilities that are just beginning 
to be explored. 

There are many in remote towns and in isolated industrial works 
and factories who can’t get to the theater—so the theater goes to 
them. Small groups of actors go out with model stages, explain 
the story and sets and act, dance or sing their parts. In apprecia- 
tion, the workers give their criticisms and samples of their work 
suitably marked or engraved to commemorate the occasion. The 
actors told me that they get good ideas in places that would sur- 
prise a stage artist in the “Auld Country.” : 


“Forced Labor 


I want to say a word about “forced labor.” The pace set for 
workers here is such that to watch them, an American would 
think he was seeing a slow-motion picture. Considering the work- 
ing day of five, six or seven hours and the numerous days of rest 
—it’s a wonder to me that they get anything done at all. Believe 
me, if the American worker should suddenly start working at the 
Russian pace, he’d think he had died and gone to heaven. Here, 
the worker is the “holy of holies”’—he is not first broken, then 
thrown into an institution to recover or rot—he is not considered 
a good citizen if he does not rest enough to keep himself in good 
health and they certainly know how to rest. As for the prison 
labor that we heard so much about back home—the story of how 
misfits, criminals, broken men, ignoramuses, are being rehabilitated 
makes such a thrilling story. The building of the “Baltic—White 
Sea Canal” entirely by prison labor, is one of the most dramatic 
and inspiring stories I ever heard. It gives the lie to those who 
say so stupidly “that you can’t change human nature” and to our 
stupid scientists who write learned volumes that it can’t be done— 
that it is in the blood—that family is everything—that heredity is 
the only criterion, that one race or color is superior tg another. 
The Russians, you see, being stupid and not knowing it couldn't 
be done, went ahead and did it. 

Slowly but absolutely and surely, things are getting better all 
the time. Every few weeks; every few months, some other article 
of food or clothing or manufactured stuff which had been lacking 
or obtainable in small quantities only, is suddenly thrown on the 
market. Things get better as time goes on. There is no mystery 
about it, no secret, no depending on capitalist laws of supply and 
demand, no depending on capitalist cliques that are not interested 
in them as persons, only as so much source of income. They know 
definitely that nobody in the Soviet Union is a millionaire—nobody 
has a yacht or twenty cars, or large estates or anything bought 
with labor other than his own. One gets the fruits of his own 
labor here. LOUIS FRIEDHEIM. 








School children, Sverdlovsk. 


SOVIET MUSIC FESTIVAL 


A festival of music is scheduled to be held in Leningrad May 
20 to May 29. The “Open Road,” by special arrangement with 
“Intourist,” the State Travel Bureau of the Soviet Union, is 
making plans for a group of Americans to attend the festival, 
under the leadership of Ashley Pettis. 


The scope of the festival is very comprehensive, and embraces 
major works of the Russian master of other days including 
Borodin, Moussorgsky, Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikovsky, 
etc., as well as Soviet composers, including Shostakovich, Asayev, 
Steinberg, Prokovief, Shebalin, Miaskomsky, Shaporin, and many 
others. 

Outstanding features of the festival are to be the presentation ~ 
of Shostakovich’s much discussed “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk,” and 
his new piano concerto. 

Nine-year-old Margarita Heifetz, the musical sensation of 
Russia, is conducting an orchetsral concert including works of 
Shebalin and Miaskomski in addition to playing a Tschaikovski 
Piano Concerto. 


LITERATURE ON VARIOUS PHASES OF 
SOVIET LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


THE NATIONAL POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION, by 


Ai GRR a ees Cs oe recs coresa se CA eae 60c 
FREE SOVIET TADJIKISTAN, by P. Vailiant-Couturier. .10c 
LENIN ON THE JEWISH QUESTION.................5- Se 
GERMAN WORKERS IN THE SOVIET UNION......... 5c 
THE JEWS AND OTHER NATIONAL MINORITIES 

UNDER THE SOVIETS, by A. Yarmotinsky..........75¢ 
THE PROTECTION OF LABOR IN THE USSR, by Z. 

NIN a OSS ie A OMS enon a sajnn's oe qneeekends 10c 
HEALTH WORK IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by Anna J. Haines, 

WON ee ea ee ee etree we iV anivceeucvaer ceseceya 75¢ 
RED MEDICINE, by Sir Arthur Newsholme and John A. Kings- 

TEI tao aera s dalekcidicqe as ooeeetanss $2.50 
GERMAN MINERS IN THE DONBAG................... Se 


KOLKHOZNIKI (Collective farmers write about themselves. .10c 
THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND THE TRADE 


RE ny ee ee a a ee Sc 
U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION, Nos. 4-5-6-7-8........ Each 20c 
(No. 9 Conquest of the Arctic)—Nos 9-10......... Each 25c 
(Soviet Mongolia; Baltic-White Sea Canal)—Nos. 11-12.... 
Each 35c 
SS PPe ae ae I ee yas oe Cos oss whic ce deelee uecdiaccaen 10c 
Stalin’s historic speech at the 17th Party Congress. 
STEADY FOR DEFENSE, by Clement Voroshilov..........5Sc 
THE TASKS OF THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN, by 
DOS hit ks be pe aE wc sc caes aUadgveeuacns 15e 
THE PARTY STRUCTURE, by Kaganovich............... 20¢ 


Order from F. S. U. 
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Organizing for the Defense of the Soviet Union 


WITH OUR: BRANCHES 


Bethlehem, Pa. H. E. Clark, a member of the New York Dis- 
trict, went out to Bethlehem three months ago and has succeeded 
in organizing a branch of about 12 members. They have been 
getting in two or three members at each meeting held. They had 
a very successful movie showing and now they are preparing for 
their first big mass meeting to be held March 22nd with Bonchi 
Freedman as speaker. They have sent in a number of subs and 
have had good distribution of the magazine generally. 


Erie, Pa. Has a small but active membership. They have their 
meeting in the Socialist Party headquarters and have succeeded in 
recruiting a number of S.P. members who participate very ac- 
tively in the work of the branch. A number of these S.P. members 
are on the executive committee. Erie was among the branches 
that got delegates from S.P. branches to come to our convention. 
A lecture by Maurice Sugar is being ‘arranged. 


Philadelphia. It looks like the Phily comrades have really 
decided to carry through the convention decisions. Last week a 
new branch was organized in Holmsburgh. At the first meeting 
8 members joined and from the way things look this branch is 
going to be very active. Phily is also working very hard to get a 
delegate for the May first delegation. The literature agent 
together with the other comrades is working very hard to pay 
up their magazine debt. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Herbert Goldfrank (our national secretary) 
went out there last month and he succeeded in establishing two 
branches—one in Pittsburgh proper and one in East Pittsburgh. 
At the first meeting on February 25th, 16 members joined up. An 
executive committee was elected and they immediately worked out 
plans to get a delegate from the Westinghouse Plant for the 
May first delegation. According to the latest information the 
work in Westinghouse is going ahead in full swing. A film 
showing has already been arranged. Also a mass meeting at which 
Goldfrank spoke. At the first meeting of the East Pittsburgh 
branch (Westinghouse), held March 8th, 60 people were present 
and 32 joined. In cooperation with the Pittsburgh branch, the 
E. P. branch arranged a big mass meeting for March 15th to 
launch the campaign for the delegate from Westinghouse. 


Jeanette, Pa.—A new branch has been established in this “tire” 
town. They also are planning a film showing in the near future. 


Greensburgh, Pa.—This city, where war materials are now 
being manufactured, will soon be on the F.S.U. map as an 
additional link in our chain for the defense of the Soviet Union. 





Altoona, Pa.—A branch is being organized in this railroad 
center. 


Bellaire, Ohio—A branch has been started in this steel, coal, 
enamel city. The workers in this city gave our F.S.U. organizer 
a wonderful reception and a strong branch may be looked for- 
ward to. 


Wheeling, West Va.—Without any contacts in this town, upon 
arrival, our F.S.U. organizer left Wheeling with a branch under 
way. The method largely utilized, was to go through back issues 
of the local press and finding names of people who wrote into 
the papers about the Soviet Union. The possibilities for every 
branch to expand, by using this method, are excellent and should 
be tried. 





Hartford, Conn. Held their first big meeting with Gertrude 
Hutchinson as speaker and over 350 people were present. Most 
of these people had never been at an F.S.U. meeting before. They 
were so eager to know more about the U.S.S.R. that the speaker 
was kept for hours answering questions. About 35 applications 
were turned in and over 100 left their names to be notified of 
future meetings. Quite a lot of pamphlets and magazines were 
sold at this meeting. And this was the branch that was afraid 
to organize a meeting for fear that they would not get a crowd. 
Another meeting is being arranged with Liston M. Oak for the 
first week in April. 


Louisville, Ky. With the help of J. C. Coleman a branch was 
established here at the beginning of March and they are already 
arranging for a mass meeting with Sugar as speaker. 


St. Louis, Mo. For the tenth time this branch has been reor- 


ganized, but it looks like this time it will really stay organized. 
Manny Woods with the help of his brother and a few other active 
members, has succeeded in arranging for Sugar to speak on one 
of the radio stations when he arrives for the mass meeting. Woods 
also spoke at a meeting of the I.L.G.W.U., where he took up the 
question of collective affiliations, and at S.P. locals. He is also 
working with a group of young people who are ready to establish 
a youth branch. 


Omaha, Neb. At the last meeting over 80 people were present, 
and many of them Negro workers. They had a discussion on 
Soviet’ Youth and after that Mother Bloor gave a report on the 
National Convention. A meeting is being arranged for Sugar 
on April 22nd. 


Binghamton, N. Y. On February 2nd, a branch was organized 
here and 15 members signed up. To date they have about 50 
members and more are coming in fast. It looks as if in one month 
Binghamton has succeeded in getting a bigger membership than 
some of our branches that have been in existence for years. They 
are also working very closely with the ICOR branch which is 
affiliated with our organization. On the 23rd, they are having their 
first big mass meeting with Bonchi Friedman as speaker. 


Cincinnati, O. Had a number of successful film showings re- 
cently. They also had a very good meeting with Sugar and are 
now preparing for a Vecherinka on the 15th of April. At the last 
meeting it was decided to concentrate their efforts on establishing 
a downtown branch. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Here a branch was established a few 
days before the convention and although the branch was only a 
few days old they sent a delegate to the National Convention. 
They now have 35 members and at their last meeting they pledged 
themselves to establish branches in Shawnee, Harrah, Norman 
and Tulsa. 


Natasha, a Soviet komsomol, daughter of Pilnyak, famous novelist. 
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Pawtucket, R. I. A branch was organized here recently. At 
their first meeting at which Hays Jones spoke, they decided to 
work for a textile worker to go with the May delegation to the 
Soviet Union. 


West Allis, Wisc. This branch was organized recently and over 
100 people were present to hear the report of Ralph Compere on 
the National Convention. A meeting is being arranged for Maurice 
Sugar. 


Washington, D. C. Frances Burt, secretary, writes that they 
are determined to win the free trip to the Soviet Union, first prize 
in our sub campaign. So they have launched a big campaign, 
concentrating on workers in the Navy Yard® “Our members are 
responding with an enthusiasm they have never shown before.” 


Louis Schwartz- 
man, literature agent 
of the Fordham 
Branch, F.S.U., New 
York, and S.R.T. 
shock brigader, who 
sold 70 copies of the 
March issue. Another 
S.R.T. shock brig- 
ader of the N. Y. 
district is Clara Guf- 
finberg, Pelham 
Parkway Branch, 
who sells 30 copies 
per month. 

What's the matter 
with our other 
branches, in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, etc.? Why 
don’t you send in 
photos and lists of shock brigaders who are taking an active 
part in our sub campaign? 





NATIONAL SPEAKERS BUREAU 


We have a number of well-known lecturers, including Mrs. 
Susan H. Woodruff, Gertrude Hutchinson, Mrs. Eva Robin, 
Liston M. Oak, Joseph Arch, Maurice Sugar, Margaret Schlauch, 
Oakley Johnson, Theodore Bayer, Myra Page, H. W. L. Dana, 
who are available for lectures on the following subjects: 


1. Peace Policy of the Soviet Union. 

2. Socialist Construction in the Second Five-Year Plan. 
3. The Cultural Revolution in the Soviet Union. 

4. Fascist versus Proletarian Dictatorship. 


5. Soviet Trade Unions and Social Insurance. 


Those interested should apply to the Speakers’ Bureau, 80 E. 
llth Street, New York City. 


FOREIGN WORKERS IN A SOVIET TRACTOR 
PRR: CO Ra Nw ec eek Sele deenie wens 15c 


Fred Beal, leader of the Gastonia strike in 1928, has been in the 
Soviet Union for several years. In this pamphlet he and other 
foreigners at the Kharkov Tractor Plant tell about their experi- 
ences. The problems of socialist construction, the struggle for 
increased productivity, the excitement and romance of building 
socialism, the failures and final triumphs that make the life of the 
Soviet worker vital and interesting, are all recorded here in simple 
direct English. 





OUR LENIN, by Ruth Shaw and Harry Alan Potamkin; pictures 


drawn: ty Walliate Sieg) 5 os. oe cosines bees poke wee oe $1.50 
RELIGION IN THE U.S.S.R., by E. Yaraslavsky .......... 15c 
CE Caer PeRCE Le WR OTNIES COMME © 0g fr eld'e cce on da doieiwaew ese neds 75c 
IN A RING OF FIRE, by Ivan Ovcharenko................ 15c 





Order All Literature from F.S.U., 80 E. llth St., N. Y. C. 





MAY DELEGATION OF AMERICAN 
WORKERS TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Only a few weeks remain to finish the campaign to elect 
American workers to go as delegates to the Soviet Union, attend 
the May Day celebration, make an investigating tour and return 
to report their findings to the workers who sent them. At present, 
although the delegation will not be as large as we hoped to 
send, it will be better than the previous delegation last November. 
We hope to be able to send the following delegates: 


A steel or electrical worker from the Westinghouse plant in 
East Pittsburgh. 

A chemical worker from Lancaster, Pa. 

A textile worker from Philadelphia. 

A Negro iongshoreman from Norfolk or Baltimore. 

A textile worker from Paterson, N. J. 

A metal worker from New York. 

A textile dyehouse worker from Lodi, N. J. 

A textile worker from Pawtucket, R. I. 

A miner from Illinots. 

A radio worker from Camden, N. J. 


There are also a couple of other possibilities, but these seem 
the most promising prospects. In view of the urgent importance 
of sending a strong delegation capable of bringing the truth about 
the first workers’ republic to the American masses, the National 
Committee appeals to the friends of the Soviet Union in the above 
localities and elsewhere to do their utmost in the remaining time 
before the delegation has to sail from New York, to secure their 
election and to raise funds to defray their expenses from the 
home city to the Soviet border. 

There is no more effective way of answering the lies of those 
who hate the Soviet Union, no better means of recruiting workers 
for the defense of the right of the Soviet masses to build a class- 
less socialist society without interference, than to send American 
workers over to see for themselves how the Soviet workers live, 
the progress they are making, how proletarian dictatorship is 
developing into proletarian democracy, and thus learn why socialist 
advance contrasts so sharply with capitalist decline. This is a 
task we must not shirk. Forward to a strong May Day delega- 


tion, and then start making plans for a still stronger November ~ 


delegation. 





WE CHALLENGE 


A 24-page SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—at last! Made pos- 
sible by the devotion and energy of the New York District, 
Friends of the Soviet Union, who started the campaign for rais- 
ing funds, through Branch affairs, to make the 24-page S.R.T. 
possible. 


W hich District Will Follow the Lead of the New York 
District and Initiate Affairs for Keeping the 24-page 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY? 


At the National Convention, plans were laid for securing 10,000 
new readers. Our District, the New York District, was given 
a quota of 1,000 new subscribers, and 2,000 new readers. The 
Literature Committee of the New York District called a meeting 
of its Literature Agents immediately after the Convention to 
discuss the campaign. 

Realizing -the urgent need for spreading SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY in order to combat the lies spread by the enemies 
of the Soviet Union, and to mobilize sentiment for the defense 
of the Soviet Union, decided to 


Submit A Counter-Quota of 1,200 new subscribers 
and Associate Members; and pledged themselves to 
increase their bundle sales by 2,300 


We Challenge Other Districts of the F.S.U. to 


Socialist Competition! 
WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 
FORWARD TO A MASS CIRCULATION 


H. SILVER, Chairman, 
N. Y. District Literature Committee. 
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RED MEDICINE: 


Socialized Health in Soviet Russia 


By Sir Arthur Newsholme and John A. Kingsbury 
Doubleday Doran & Co., $2.50 


Fie RED MEDICINE there is much for American doctors and 
public health workers to think about. It consists largely of an 
account of what can be done in the line of raising the health level 
of a nation where the needs of the patients are made to supersede 
costs, traditions, medical ethics and the thousand and one social 
and economic factors which usually tend to keep medicine out of 
the field of preventative work. Medical practice as we usually 
know it is mainly curative, which is a good beginning but is not 
enough. Sir Arthur Newsholme and John A. Kingsbury, two em- 
inent authorities on public health, left the Soviet Union feeling 
that, “It has constituted a single unit of medical service for the 
population, freed from the complications, overlappings, and gaps 
of western medicine—and it has given the whole of this service an 
admirable turn in the direction of social as well as preventative 
measures.” The quality and extent of this service, of course, 
varies widely from place to place but it is, on the whole, constantly 
improving and increasing. 

But RED MEDICINE is not a book for specialists alone, in fact 
its chief value lies in the way the authors have presented the rela- 
tionship between health work and other aspects of life in the 
Soviet Union. In this respect it has an advantage over most spe- 
cialized books on the U.S.S.R. because the authors have tried, and, 


I think with a reasonable degree of success, to demonstrate how 


far medicine is an integral part of the structure of a growing 
Socialist State. 


It is, however, greatly to be regretted that they did not possess a 
more thorough background in communist theory and a greater 
factual knowledge of the history of medical practice in pre-war 
Russia. There seems to be throughout the book a certain conflict 
between their enthusiams for what they saw and their reactions to 
the logical working out of Marxist theory in terms of ideology. 
One plausible explanation of this lack of unity is that the book was 
written by two men each with his own level of understanding of 
the radically new (to them) social innovations now being developed 
in the Soviet Union. 

Despite the fact that RED MEDICINE is neither a popular 
book nor a serious scientific study (it would have been better had 
it been either one or the other), it will undoubtedly create a large 
body of interest in the possibilities open to medicine in a society 
where physicians are not compelled to put the gaining of their own 
livelihoods ahead of the scientific and social contributions which are 
their major concern. Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. Kingsbury 
have outlined an important field of Soviet endeavor, and it is to be 
hoped that their book will stimulate further and more detailed 
studies in this line. Certainly it would be difficult to find two per- 
sons better fitted to make such studies than the authors of the 
present volume. ALICE WITHROW WIELD. 


MOSCOW, 1911-1933 
By Allen Monkhouse, Little, Brown & Co., $3.50 


he was inevitable that Mr. Monkhouse, who occupied so prom- 
inent a position in the trial of British and Russian engineers 
who were found guilty of wrecking and espionage, should write a 
book. We must assume that it was timely, it was expected, and 
could not be avoided; that one of the phrases that hailed Mr. 
Monkhouse on his return to London was, “You sure must write a 
book about it.’ So Mr. Monkhouse sat down to write a book. 
The result is a signal disapointment. It must have been as dis- 
appointing to the well-wishers of Mr. Monkhouse and the enemies 
of the Soviet Union, as it proves to this reviewer. 

This is hardly the place and time to pass on the question of the 
author’s guilt or innocence. That has been completely and success- 
fully done in the proceedings held in Moscow against him and his 
fellow-prisoners. (See the Official Records of the Metro-Vickers 
Trial—50 cents. Order from F.S.U.) 

Leaving aside the fact of his reiterated sympathy for the old 
order in Russia, and particularly for the church, his record in 
Russia from 1911 to 1933 clearly indicates his propensities, and 
throws grave doubt on his avowal of innocence and sympathy with 
the Soviet Government. If the author has any loyalty, it is loyalty 
to his Majesty the King, which is reasserted in almost every 
chapter. Despite the fact that he witnessed the October Revolu- 





Students at the Tiflis Medical College. The majority of Soviet 
doctors are drawn from the ranks of the workers and farmers. 





tion, the greatest event in human history, that experience failed to 
endow him with any consciousness of the significance of social 
events. The only thing that apparantly impressed him about the 
Revolution is that he saw shooting on the Red Square in Moscow 
as he came from a performance of “The Cherry Orchard.” 


The bulk of the book is interesting from the viewpoint that as 
engineer he cannot help admiring the tremendous success that has 
been achieved and the hardships that have been overcome; and this 
testimony is the more valuable because it comes from a prejudiced 
and hostile source. If the book has any importance it is that it 
reflects the psychology and intelligence of an engineer, competent 
in his field, who has been completely bereft of any social conscience 
and to whom loyalty to a cause is not a concept reached through 
reasoning and enlightenment, but a fetish, such as the church and 
king, handed down to him by his forefathers. No engineer brought 
up under the Soviet system could be so callous to the aspirations of 
the workers and their effort to establish a new order of society. 
Mr. Monkhouse has convicted himself out of his own mouth, of 
possessing a fundamentally bourgeois psychology which, in any 
critical moment, makes for saboteurs, traitors and wreckers in the 
Soviet Union. 


OGPU Terrorism Acording to Alan Monkhouse 


The British engineer says he signed his confession of guilt on 
the charges of sabotage and espionage, because he was terrorized 
by the OGPU. He gives all the harrowing details of this terror- 
ism; one day he was questioned “uninterruptedly from breakfast 
until 2 A. M.” During this time, he says, “I had two meals 
brought in, which Belogorski (the chief inquisitor) himself shared 
with me, and we continued talking during the meals. These meals 
were good, and included pressed caviar, salad, soup, roast duck, 
and sweets.” Under this intolerable, brutal treatment, he broke 
down and confessed. Humanitarians everywhere will shudder 
with horror at this account of terror and torture on the part of 
the dreadful Bolshevik OGPU. 

CHARLES RECHT. 
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FACTS 


about: the 


Soviet Union 


— of special significance to 
the Foresighted Investor 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 





Throughout the sixteen years of 
its existence, the Soviet Union 
has met all of its obligations 
without resort to moratoriums, 
“stand-still agreements” or re- 
ductions of any kind. 

It has displaced leading powers 
of the world in point of indus- 
trial production and now stands 
second only to the United 
States. The First Five Year 
Plan involved an expenditure 
of $26 bilfion at par for the 
national economy. 

While other nations have been 
staggering under the impact of 
the depression the Soviet Union 
has reduced its total of foreign 
obligations by 67%. For the 
year 1933, exports exceeded im- 
ports by $75 million. The budget 


of the U.S. S. R. is balanced with 
a surplus. 

With a gold production in 1933 
of more than $50 million and a 
gold reserve in the issue depart- 
ment of the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. of $416 million, the 
total bonded gold debt of the 
Soviet Union is less than $15 
million—less than that of the 
average small American City. 
Its commercial indebtedness, 
about $250 million, is less 
than even the funded debt of 
any one of several American 
cities. 

These achievements are due di- 
rectly to the State Planning Sys- 
tem—in control of every factor 
affecting Soviet national econ- 
omy. 


FOR THE FORESIGHTED INVESTOR 





‘THE foregoing facts serve to emphasize the desirability of Soviet 
Government 7% Gold Bonds. Here is a bond whose principal 
and interest payments are based upon a fixed quantity of gold, pay- 
able in American currency at the prevailing rate of exchange. Interest 
is paid quarterly at The Chase National Bank of New York. 


The bonds, issued in denominations of 100 gold roubles, are priced 
at par and accrued interest. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold). Their cost in American currency is based on the daily 
quotation of the dollar in terms of gold. Naturally, any further depre- 
ciation in the dollar would enhance the value of these Gold Bonds. 


In order to insure long-term marketability, the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. has agreed to repurchase these bonds on demand of the 
holder at par and accrued interest at any time after one year from 


date of purchase. 


Circular SR-1 fully decribing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 


30 Broad Street 


New York City 


Spring Carnival, Bazaar, 


Dance and Entertainment 
Arranged by the 


New York District of the F. S. U. 


Sunday, April 29th 
At the CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE 


205 EAST 67th STREET 





ADMISSION 35 CENTS 














PROGRAM 
Booths of products by National Minor- 
ities in the U. S. S. R. 
wre and Carnival from 2:30 to 5 
P. M. 
Cabaret and dinner from 5 to 8 P. M. 
Dancing to 2 A. M. 


Dinner Music by the F. S. U. Balalaika Orchestra 
Dance Music by the Valhalla Club Orchestra 


Prizes awarded for the most original costumes 
at the carnival. Tickets obtainable from any of 
the F. S. U. Branches; SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
at 80 East 11th Street; Workers Bookshop, 50 
East 13th Street. All members and friends are 
urged to attend this festive affair. 


























Special Offers to Our Readers At Reduced Prices 
SOCIALIST RECONSTRUSTION OF MOSCOW, by L. M. 


WEENIE od S.C ars osicee calc vies Cautauae Meauae Cue eae aa 10c 
SOVIET TRADE UNIONS WELCOME WORKER-DELE- 
ee es Tl ke CIEE Sia sdigne'x:o'e visine deeb ates eo eeelee gba 3c 


FORGING AHEAD (Soviet development in pictorial form) ..5c 
U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION (Superb photography, regularly 
sold for 35c)—9 issues of 1933, set for..............06. $1.50 


MOSCOW DAILY NEWS—15 issues giving complete report of 
the 17th Party Congress, including speeches of Stalin, Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Voroshilov and Litvinov...... Entire Set for 25c 





BISHOP BROWN’S BOOKS 


My Heresy 
The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism. 


Science and History. 
Each 25 Cents 


Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 











INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT 
YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 


Arrangements are now being made for special workers, 
students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet Union 
for the great May Day Celebration. 


& 
At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
* 
Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, | 
Odessa and other cities 
a 
Our long and thorough experience warrants you 
the best service. 


& 
Torgsin Orders 


sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


AT THE LOWEST RATES 


WORLD TOURISTS, ine. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
& 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
































Mention SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY when writing to advertisers. 
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teachers, 
students, 


social-workers ANGLO -AMERICAN 
should know INSTITUTE OF THE 


Moscow University 


All Mery SUMMER 
“SCHOOL 


JULY 15 ... AUGUST 26 


See — Leningrad — Moscow 
— Gorki— Volga River — 
Stalingrad—Kiev, Etc. Uni- 
versity of Moscow certifi- 
cates meet the requirements 














oa of N. Y. City Toon 
unique Salary se Univer 
h sity credit possible. Write 
saacon qe for booklet "'S.R.”’ to Insti- 


— and h tute of International Educa- 
study in the tion, 2 W. 45th St., New 
U.S.S.R York. 


R. 


Your Trip to the 


SOVIET 
UNION 


The Soviet Union grows in interest as the 
contrasts with our society deepen. Travel 
comforts have increased amazingly. Travel 
services purchased in America before sail- 
ing cost no more than before the dollar 
went off gold. This is a good year to visit 
Soviet Russia. 

The Open Road offers special facilities 
in the Soviet Union based on years of 
experience, resident representation and 
friendly relations with key individuals and 
institutions. Service to groups and those 
traveling on their own. 














Details on Application 


The OPEN ROAD 


56 West 45th Street New York 
(RUSSIAN DEPT.) 
Chicago Representative: S. Jesmer, 203 So. Dearborn St. 





Cooperating with Intourist 








TORGSIN 


SD A ile a 
IN EVERY CITY OF 


U. S. S. R. 


Torgsin Orders enable your relatives in 
Soviet _Russia to purchase all sorts of 
domestic or imported articles at low prices. 


For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below, or their authorized agents 





-Amalgamated Bank, N. Y. World Tourists, Inc. 
Am-Derutra Transport Corp. Hudson Co. National Bank, 
American Express Co. Bayonne, N. J. 
Gdynia-America Line U. S. Trust Co., Boston. 
Hias Lincoln Trust Co.. Providence. 
Icor, Biro-Bidjan, Corp. The Pennsylvania Co., Phila., 
Manufacturers Trust Co. ve 
Public Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. UnionSavings Bank, Pitts., Pa. 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. Amalzemated a.* Sav- 
i - 
Union Tours, Inc. Liberty Bank, Chicago, IL 


Torgsin Orders may be sent to anyone, in any quantity. 


Prices 
reduced 
about 50 


per cent General Representative in U.S.A. 
at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















SPEAK 
RUSSIAN 


The Language of 
the Hour 





i bs BE able to speak Russian! The language in which_an entire 
new world is being created! The language of Today and Tomorrow! 
You can... in your own home you may have a staff of the best 
Russian teachers give you mastery of this beautifully expressive 
language in a remarkably short time. Hundreds of men and women, 
knowing only English, have mastered Russian by the new Lingua- 
phone Method. 

One hundred and fifty world famous aeons rofessors of Colum- 
bia, Oxford, Cambridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Leningrad and other 
universities made Linguaphone the simplest and soundest way to 
master a language correctly. 

The new illustrated Linguaphone Book tells how to acquire a lan- 
guage, who made Linguaphone, who uses it, what they say and 
why it is so popular. Send for it, it’s FREE. 


23 Languages, including: 


Russian French Italian Chinese 
German Spanish Polish Persian 
Swedish Dutch Irish Bengali 
Latin English Hindustani Czech 


VISIT OUR STUDIO FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
20 Rockefeller Center New York City 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Pay 
20 Rockefeller Center, N. Y 


Without cost or obligation please send your Free Book SRT, and details 
of your “Pay As You Learn Plan.” 


IT With To- Speake. icisccccccccccccsccvtosccsvevccsiccccssescseves? 
NS a5 sn a ea dc sha wp RMA REA e5.e SATIS TED RADE DEO esse Wes CRESS OEE Oe 
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Mention SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY when writing to advertisers. 































